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HOUSE CONSTRUCTION IN CALIFORNIA 


GEORGIE BOYNTON CHILD 


Housekecping Experiment Station, Stamford, Conn. 


When the opportunity came to us last summer to visit California 
and to study, at first hand, the living conditions in this wonderful 
part of the country, we looked forward to our trip with unusual 
anticipation. We had heard so much about the progress of house 
construction in the far West, and of the original and resourceful 
methods developed, that we felt we could not carry out our own long 
cherished plans for building until we had seen the very best that 
California had to offer. 

We made every effort before we started west, to find out the places 
in California which best represented these new ideas, in order to make 
the most of the limited time at our disposal. Everyone with whom 
we talked or to whom we wrote, said at once, “Pasadena and Los 
Angeles.” And so we planned to make these towns the center for 
our special study. We visited other places just for recreation or to 
be with friends. The strange part of it was that the less frequented 
places seemed to us to be more representative of the real life and de- 
velopment of California than the more talked of centers, because the 
homes were the result of native resourcefulness and not the product 
of real estate schemes. We found in these places constructive ideas 
in house building that might well be applied anywhere. These ideas 
are all in the direction of more simplicity and independence in house- 
building, in making the building construction subservient to the 
needs of the homemaker. 
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Perhaps the most representative exponent of these ideas is Mr. 
Irving T. Gill, an architect who began to carry out his ideas first in 
San Diego and who is now located at Los Angeles. But it was not 
in Los Angeles or Pasadena that we heard of him, nor did all our in- 
quiries in these centers discover his work as anything of especial 
interest. 

The material Mr. Gill uses to carry out his ideas in house-building 
is concrete. The special type developed for either cottages or houses 
is straight-line, rectangular buildings, without ornamentation or 
broken building lines and is relieved by arches of the Mission type 
for porches. This architecture depends for its beauty upon its cor- 
rect proportions and the spirit of simplicity and permanence that it 
gives. It is part of Mr. Gill’s creed that one should strive for utility 
in construction, not beauty, but Mr. Gill’s definition of uéility includes 
not only fitness for the needs to be served, but a pleasing effect to 
the eye, so that it is really beautiful in the truest sense. One of the 
most beautiful houses that we saw during our stay in California, was a 
house of this type built for a wealthy woman in Los Angeles. It 
gave one the effect of an Easter lily in its dignity and stateliness of 
outline. The concrete was tinted a very delicate cream and the only 
touch of color was given by the warm, soft rose tint of the concrete 
entrance porch, which seemed to reflect a glow to the soft cream white 
of the house itself, just as a sunset touch softly lights up a bank of 
clouds. The only ornamentation was a beautifully designed door of 
mahogany, the upper part having delicate spindle work, and the 
lower part plain polished wood. 

The idea that governs the exterior design of Mr. Gill’s buildings is 
that they must fit harmoniously into the landscape. Casting aside 
traditional models, and aiming to develop only such a type of con- 
struction as would best meet the needs of homemaking, Mr. Gill has 
succeeded in showing that this is the way to secure what is really 
beautiful in outline. The three ideas which have influenced every 
structural phase of Mr. Gill’s work, are simplicity, utility, and stability. 
As he works out the plans nothing is accepted that departs from these 
three essential requirements. This omits all useless ornamentation, 
either of exterior or interior. Everything must serve a purpose, but 
the purpose of a real home is to afford rest and inspiration, as well as 
to meet materia needs. And so, to conform to utility, it must take 
into consideration the whole range of human needs. Purity of out- 
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line, correct proportions, joy in natural beauty,noneof these must be 
sacrificed in planning any part of the home. The house is but to 
afford protection and shelter and thus enable one to enjoy the beauty 
of the surrounding country all the more, and is, therefore, so placed as 
to conserve the sunshine, to have its porches and windows open to 
the loveliest views that can be commanded or that can be created by 
skillful laying out of gardens. Its interior is planned so that no 
wall decorations shall detract from the beauty of pictures or other 
works of art, and no ornamentation of flooring shall mar the effect of 
beautiful rugs. The third requirement, stability, is secured both by 
the material chosen for construction, and by having all the interior 
finish simple, durable and permanent. 

The building material chosen to carry out this new type of house 
construction, is concrete. The foundations and floors are solid con- 
crete, the side walls and roof are hollow tile. The roofs are re-enforced 
with steel and covered with asbestos. The finish inside and out is 
cement plaster to which a moisture-proof preparation has been ap- 
plied to prevent dampness of the walls in the rainy season. The 
favorite color for the buildings is pure white, because this seems best 
suited to the warm light of Southern California landscape, but where 
the houses are built in neighorhoods where dark stone or wood are 
used for the other houses, a delicate cream color is used instead of 
pure white plaster, in order to avoid any sense of glaring contrast. 

We were fortunate in being able to see the cottages, which repre- 
sented these ideas, carried out in the simplest form, showing that it is 
possible to build homes of moderate cost that conform to the highest 
ideals of honesty in construction and that meet every practical and 
aesthetic need. These cottages are grouped near the foot hills of 
Sierra Madre, just outside of Pasadena. From the beautiful little 
gardens in the rear of the cottages one can look off toward the moun- 
tains with their wonderful changing lights and shadows. A central 
pergola and community garden with rustic tables and chairs enable 
all the members of the cottage group to enjoy what is practically a 
beautifully laid out park. The little individual gardens that are a 
part of each cottage yard satisfy a desire for a garden of one’s own. 

Each cottage has a loggia—or outside sleeping porch, and the ma- 
jority have a small entrance porch, a living room, one bedroom, a 
bath and kitchenette. One or two have an extra bedroom. They 
are simply furnished, and rent for $35 a month during the summer 
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season, and for $40 a month during the tourist period. This price 
includes gas and electricity, care of the lawn and use of the garage for 
those tenants who have automobiles. This is a moderate rent for so 
complete a furnished home near Pasadena, where rents are high. 

We were so interested in studying the Sierra Madre cottages, that 
we accepted Mr. Gill’s invitation to meet him at Los Angeles, and go 
with him to see how the same ideas and principles had been applied 
in designing an expensive house for awealthy patron. It was on this 
visit that we had an opportunity to talk with him about his work 
and to see how perfectly the principle of honesty and sincerity enables 
one to meet a universal need in the matter of house building. In the 
choice of building materia! for instance, the best proves the cheapest 
in the long run, and so concrete was found to be the best for the 
wealthy home and the simpler cottage. This principle holds true 
for the essential details of all construction, whether for rich or poor. 
Whatever conveniences are included must be permanent and good. 
Woodwork for interior finish might be mahogany in the homes of 
the rich and a less expensive but equally durable wood chosen for the 
cottage, but in both cases the same care was taken to get the best of 
its kind. Even in the matter of flooring, if Mr. Gill were free to de- 
cide the matter, he would advise concrete floors for all his houses, 
and would have the floors throughout the house or cottage, uniform, 
the same for the parlor as for the kitchen. His idea in this is that 
the floors are primarily for utility and stability and that the material 
which best meets this need, should be used for all the rooms. The 
house is kept in the background, and if well designed and well built, 
does not obtrude its presence upon the homemaker. It is substan- 
tial, adapted to the needs of living conditions of any given locality 
and, once built, is easy to maintain and easy to care for. Any one 
moving into such a home is able to express his own individuality in a 
thousand ways that are not possible in a house of ordinary design. 
Whatever beautiful things one may possess in rugs, pictures, books 
or furniture, may be placed to the best advantage in such surround- 
ings. Nothing would be out of taste in such a home, except things 
of insincere design and counterfeit material. 

Such work as Mr. Gill is doing has a message for the homemaker 
in any part of the country. The materials chosen to carry out the 
ideas may differ, the interior arrangement of rooms has to be differ- 
ently planned and the coloring of walls and buildings adapted to 
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climates where more somber hues would harmonize better with the 
surrounding landscape, but the ideas back of his design are perma- 
nent and true for any land or any conditions. 

Another center where the gospel of sincerity and simplicity in house 
construction is being taught and lived is at Santa Barbara at the State 
Normal School.! It seems quite fitting that such a movement should 
have for its home the environment of the beautiful Franciscan Mission 
which has preached the same message to every generation since it was 
erected by the loving hands of the early Franciscan fathers. The 
buildings of the State Normal School are on a lovely site, overlooking 
the town, with glorious views of the ocean and mountains. They 
were designed by one of the best architects in California who labored 
for months to embody the ideas of Miss Edna Rich, the governing 
spirit of the State Normal School. The result is a building that is 
characteristic of the best ideals of the Mission type, developed in 
material that is adapted to the needs of the building and to the amount 
of money that could be used for the purpose. The tremendously 
interesting part of the work at the State Normal is that tradition 
and precedent are only followed where there is some good reason for 
doing so. Originality and a determined effort to make all the home- 
making courses at the State Normal definitely fit men and women to 
go out and have the best kind of homes, is the purpose of the work. 
The graduates of the State Normal that marry and have homes of 
their own are the best endorsements of the success of the teaching. 
The students can not help seeing on every hand that nothing isdone 
for appearance sake only. Everything about the buildings and equip- 
ment has been done for the purpose of utility in the same broad sense 
in which the word is used by Mr. Gill. There is a great demand for 
this kind of teaching, and the State Normal can not increase its ac- 
commodations fast enough to meet an ever increasing demand for 
larger facilities and for opening up new departments. Therefore no 
money can be spent for frills or for creating an impression. Money 
must go first for the best kind of instructors in each department and 
to assist ingenuity and resourcefulness in teacher and student who 
will then make the most of the simple, wisely chosen equipment. 
Part of the homemaking course is soon to be the construction of small 
cottages on the campus. Every detail of house construction will be 


See frontispiece. 
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taught by the staff connected with the school and all the work will 
be done by students taking different shop courses in carpentry, mason 
work etc. When completed they will be furnished and equipped 
under the direction of college instructors, and be used to supplement 
the courses in domestic science. 

One other very interesting place for the student of home-making 
to visit is Mill Valley, one of the most charming of San Francisco’s 
suburbs. Any one who does not realize how artificial are most of the 
modern real estate schemes, ought to go to Mill Valley to see the de- 
velopment of a community along natural and ideal lines. Situated 
at the foot of Mt. Tamalpais, with glorious views of the mountain 
in every direction and wonderful views of the bay, this little village 
has had every natural beauty given to it to make it a tempting place 
to exploit according to the most approved modern realty schemes. 
That it has escaped such a fate and has been preserved as an illustra- 
tion of how ideal a community life can be, is a wonderful thing for 
California. One can hardly imagine how any place could be laid out 
so that every homemaker could get a beautiful view and a little bit of 
real woodland in each yard, until one sees that it has been done. 
The paths wind about the foot hills, so that the scheme is somewhat 
like the arrangement for theater seats, affording the maximum num- 
ber of good views. Had this been laid out by a practical real estate 
man this result might not have been attained, because it makes it 
necessary to do a great deal of uphill climbing to get to the houses, 
and this might have been argued as detrimental to the quick sale of 
the land. As it has worked out, however, it has taken the place of 
the usual “restrictions” which have been thought necessary in other 
places to protect purchasers from undesirable neighbors. No one 
goes to Mill Valley to live who does not prize a beautiful view more 
than he minds a hard climb, thus the community is of “the right 
sort” as they call it in Mill Valley. 

The cottages have been mostly designed by their owners and are 
very original and picturesque. Trees are never sacrificed to house 
building. In some cases it has been necessary to build the roof of a 
porch about a tree to save the tree. Views are cherished in the same 
way. In one home the front entrance porch has been glorified by 
having a large window with an enormous pane of plate glass so placed 
that it frames in a wonderful view of Mt. Tamalpais. Who could 
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purchase a picture that could compare with this in beauty? Yet 
here the view was and it only remained for the resourceful homemaker 
to think of making the window in the right place and of unconven- 
tional size. Since the homemakers designed their own cottages, they 
are far above the average in meeting the every day needs of the 
owners. 

It seems a far cry from a study of such sincere models and such 
originality and independence in house construction to follow the usual 
path of the tourist in seeing houses and apartments in Los Angeles and 
Pasadena. One cannot help feeling that the spirit back of much of 
the work that is shown with pride to the visitor has been a spirit of 
commercialism rather than sincere effort to work out the housing 
problem. Over-ornamentation, cheap construction, and a tendency 
to cater to appearances are plainly expressed by many of the bunga- 
lows and apartments. We do not refer to the many beautiful homes 
of wealthy people but to the equally large number of dwellings avail- 
able for the renting class or for sale. Great ingenuity has been shown 
in making the most of space in the laying out of courts, with cottages 
grouped around a central space, and in making the most of interior 
space by studying out every type of built-in convenience and “‘dis- 
appearing furniture.’’ The spirit prompting much of this develop- 
ment seems to be a desire to benefit the landlord by enabling him to 
charge a much higher price for limited space, rather than to work out 
improved construction for the advantage of all. Any one who makes 
a study of all the ingenious ideas represented in these centers can 
gain much that will prove suggestive and helpful when made prop- 
erly subservient to the right ideals in building. To study them, 
however, before one is grounded in the principles which govern sincere 
house construction, would be of very little real value. For the true 
message of California house construction we must study the work of 
men and women who are not catering to a falsely trained, superficial 
standard of public opinion, but are working toward an ideal. 
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A STUDY OF THE MANAGEMENT OF THE FARM HOME 


ILENA BAILEY 


Office of Farm Management, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


The study of the management of the farm home was begun by the 
Office of Farm Management of the United States Department of 
Agriculture! in the fall of 1912. The cost-accounting studies were 
not commenced however until the following spring. Many studies 
have been made of the management of the farm, but little has been 
done toward studying the farm home, although a number of researches 
have been made concerning the cost of living and other phases of the 
management of the city home. 

The farm home differs from the home in the small town or the large 
city in that the cost of its maintenance, including labor, is very largely 
affected by the business of the farm on which it is located. In other 
words, part of the work which some authorities class (except when 
specialized) as minor farm enterprises, such as the poultry, the gar- 
den, the orchard, and the dairy, is carried on in the farm home. 
These same authorities also inform us that on many farms the income 
from such enterprises and the unpaid labor of the family make the 
returns of the farm business a profit instead of a loss. On the other 
hand, the farm home is supplied with meat, fruit, vegetables, trans- 
portation, and fuel at a much lower cost than the home in the city 
or small town. Probably in no other line of work are the home and 
business as closely associated as in farming. The family can work 
together and yet each member can have his own special enterprise. 
For these reasons, the farm home needs to be studied separately from 
the city home. 

While the study might be made by working out theories, it seems 
best to make the present study by collecting data from real farm 
homes. By the latter method, many of the real problems of the 
farm home would be disclosed. While it is desirable to have data 
from a large number of homes, a few studied intensively would give 
one a clearer idea of the field to be covered in undertaking extensive 
researches. Accordingly, it was decided to ask a few farm women to 


1 Since this paper was presented, the Department of Agriculture has been reorganized 
and the work which the author is carrying on now forms a part of the Office of Home 
Economics of the States Relations Service. 
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codperate in this study by keeping certain daily records similar to 
those used in the cost accounting studies of the management of the 
farm. 

The nearer together the codperators were located, the more advan- 
tageously could the work be carried on and the less would be the cost. 
It was desirable that a study of this kind should be made in a typical 
farming district, that is, one which was away from the influence of 
large cities. It also seemed desirable to undertake the study where 
agriculture was in a stable condition and not as in some of the western 
states, where the home suffers because so much of the capital must 
be used in starting the farm business. 

Such a territory was found in central Illinois and central Indiana. 
Thirty-two farm women were interviewed, and twenty-two expressed 
a willingness to try to keep the records. Out of this number three 
failed to send in reports, and it was found after a month’s trial that 
some could not keep the records satisfactorily so they were not asked 
to continue to send in reports. In three instances serious illness com- 
pelled the housekeeper to discontinue the work. These codperators 
were located in groups which were easily accessible by short drives 
from smal] towns which could be reached by rail. 

The women were asked to keep the records for one year. As nearly 
as possible to the date they began the reports, an inventory was taken 
of the quantity of food supplies, including meat and canned fruits, 
laundry supplies, the poultry and the fuelon hand. The information 
would have been more complete if an inventory had also been taken 
of the clothing and house furnishings, but it was deemed unwise to 
include so much in the first study. In keeping the records, two 
blanks were filled out daily, one for the labor and one for the produce 
and finances. In making up the blank forms an effort was made to 
arrange them so that little time would be required to keep the daily 
reports, yet so that the information would be accurate and complete. 
As the farm woman’s work varies greatly throughout the day it was 
thought that it would be impossible for her to keep account of her 
labor by making a memorandum of what she did. However, if her 
labor was classified it would be possible to keep the blank hanging on 
the wall in some convenient place and mark down the time at inter- 
vals throughout the day. Accordingly, on the labor blank the hours 
from 5 a.m. to 11 p.m. were marked at the top of the page, and each 
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hour divided into four parts representing fifteen minutes each. All 
time was to be reported except that spent in sleep and work which 
required less than fifteen minutes to perform. 

Labor was classified under the following headings: Preparation of 
meals, Care of House, Sewing, Care of Children, Laundry, Marketing, 
Personal, Recreation, Poultry, Dairy, Garden, Orchard, Yard, Farm 
and Household Supplies. One space was left at the bottom of the 
blank for additional classifications. However, about the only addi- 
tional classification made was that for time spent in care of the sick. 
Under “Preparation of Meals” was included not only the time spent 
in preparing the meal but also that spent in eating, serving, clearing 
the table, and washing the dishes. The time spent in going to and 
from town, as well as that spent in doing actual buying and selling, 
was reported as “‘Marketing.’’ Under the heading of “‘Garden”’ or 
“Orchard” was reported the time spent in planting and weeding, and 
in picking the fruits and vegetables. ‘‘Household Supplies” included 
the time spent in canning fruit, making soap and putting down meat. 
A record was kept of the work done for the home by hired help, 
children, or the man of the house. 

On the Produce and Financial blank, the amount of produce fur- 
nished by the farm to the home was recorded and also the quantity and 
value of articles purchased. The number of extra meals served was 
reported whenever others than the regular members of the family 
were served meals. At the end of each week the records were sent 
to the office and were there checked for missing information. Letters 
were then written or visits made to secure such information. 

While much more data could have been obtained from records re- 
quiring more detail, this would have made them very complex. Even 
with the classifications used, it was found that occasionally two lines 
of work would be carried on at the same time. The information ob- 
tained should be valuable to extension workers and to students of 
Home Economics in agricultural colleges as indicative of the manage- 
ment of farm homes in the central West. However, the figures should 
not be considered an average of the farm homes in this section until 
verified by much more extensive studies. From the data now at 
hand, one of the results shown will be the length of the farm woman’s 
day. Up to the present time, this information has been worked out 
for several farms where the home is managed quite differently, but in 
each instance the length of day was such that 7? to 8} hours of the 
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24 were spent in sleep. This information shows very clearly that the 
farm woman is getting a fair share of physical rest; that if she is over- 
worked, it must be the intensity of the work or a lack of time for rec- 
reation. These farm women, as a rule, began their day earlier than 
many of their sisters in the town or city, but they also retired at 8 
or 9 p.m. instead of 10 or 11 p.m. The time spent in actual work by 
these same women averaged from 9? to 13 hours per day throughout 
the year, Sundays included. However, it must be recalled that ac- 
cording to the labor classification this would include the time spent 
in eating as well as preparing meals (the housewife usually serves dur- 
ing the time she is at the table), and that the time might also include 
some lines not always considered work. For example, if embroidery 
was made to be used on clothing or on household linen the time so 
spent was recorded under ‘‘Sewing.’’ In nearly every home, some- 
one helped with the housework; it might have been the farmer, the 
grandmother, the daughter, the small boy, or a hired girl. 

In Mrs. A’s home, for which the information is the most completely 
summarized, the total hours required on week days to do the work 
of the home were 19, although during the year Mrs. A herself spent 
only 13 hours on week days and 6? hours on Sundays in actual work. 
The family consisted of Mrs. A, her husband, and a daughter who 
was away at college nine months of the year. A dressmaker came to 
the house several times during the year to assist with the sewing, 
and a woman and girl helped for a few days during the housecleaning 
season. Aside from this, there was no other help to do the work of 
the home outside of the members of the family. During the summer 
season, a corn crib and fence were built on the farm, and the men 
who did the work took their dinner at the house. This made the 
family during this season larger than at other times of the year. Oc- 
casionally, several of the college friends of the daughter were invited 
to spend the week-end at her home. The average size of family for 
the year, guests and help included, was 2.47. 

Mrs. A had an average of nearly two hours on week days and six 
and one-half hours on Sundays for recreation. Under this heading 
was recorded the time spent in reading, visiting, attending entertain- 
ments, writing friendship letters, and going on pleasure walks and 
drives. The time credited to “Personal” was spent in rest, after- 
dinner naps, and such other ways as would not come under any of 
the other classifications and did not pertain to the work of the home. 
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In Mrs. A’s record the time credited to ‘‘Personal’” averaged the 
same for Sundays and week days, viz., one hour a day. The com- 
bined average of ‘‘Personal’’ and “Recreation” equaled three and 
one-half hours for the 365 days. The reports from three other women 
vary from this by less than one-fourth of an hour. For a fourth 
woman, the “Recreation”’ and “ Personal” equaled about six and one- 
fourth hours per day. It is interesting to notice that this woman 
was very active in the clubs of the neighboring town, and the de- 
mands of this work undoubtedly account for some of the extra time 
credited to ‘‘ Personal’ and “‘Recreation.”” Should the three and one- 
half hours reported by the three women as “Personal” and “ Recrea- 
tion” and the twelve and one-fourth hours spent in actual work be 
verified by a thousand records from other farm women, then the 
problem for country women in the section studied is, how can the 
hours required for actual work be shortened and the time for recrea- 
tion lengthened? The labor records show how time can be saved by 
having certain work done outside the home, but this may increase 
the family expenses. 

Of the thirteen women reporting, six were not away from home 
during the year for a vacation of more than one day. Only two of 
the thirteen women had what might be termed a real vacation. In 
considering the length of the farm woman’s day, it should be remem- 
bered that it is not a monotonous one, because while much of the 
time is spent in preparing meals there is great variety of work. Eight 
hours spent at a desk in an office or at a machine in a factory is a 
much greater strain than a mixture of dishwashing, laundry work, 
gathering eggs, picking fruit, and weeding the flower bed, for the 
same time. The woman in the home is the manager of her work, and 
as such can adjust it within certain limits. 

The Produce and Financial Record shows the amount expended for 
food, clothing, shelter, etc., the quantities and varieties of food fur- 
nished by the farm, and those purchased. It will also show how the 
cost of food can be decreased and yet the quality of the food kept up 
to a high standard. 

Another result of this work is the determination of the essentials of 
a system for keeping accounts which will be of value to the farm 
woman who wishes to manage her home efficiently. These detailed 
studies have suggested several distinct lines for further study, most 
of which can be made by the survey method. The homes of the 
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country may be considered as laboratories where experiments are 
constantly being made, the results from which are seldom tabulated. 

For making permanent progress, the study of existing conditions is 
the surest foundation. With this knowledge plans can be devised for 
improvement. 


HOME ECONOMICS WORK UNDER THE SMITH-LEVER ACT 


A. C. TRUE 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


The Smith-Lever Act makes provision for ‘‘coéperative agricul- 
tural extension work which shall consist of the giving of instruction 
and practical demonstrations in agriculture and Home Economics to 
persons not attending or resident”’ in the agricultural colleges. There 
is nothing in the Act making any division of the fund between agri- 
culture and Home Economics. The money goes to the state agri- 
cultural colleges, which are to make plans for the work subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

This Act is the outcome of the agricultural extension and demon- 
stration work which the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the agricultural colleges have been doing for a number of years. 

The work rests on an economic basis. Fundamentally it is an ef- 
fort to make farming more efficient and remunerative. In this way 
it is hoped that the farmer and his f mily will havealarger net income, 
and will thus have the means for improving their home and commun- 
ity life. 

The Department has more than $1,000,000 annually for demonstra- 
tion work, and it has been arranged to carry on this work in coép- 
eration with the agricultural colleges. The colleges have agreed to 
bring all their funds for extension work whether derived from the 
Smith-Lever Act or other sources under a single administrative 
division which will also have the administrative control of the De- 
partment’s funds coéperatively used in the state. Thismakesasome- 
what complicated situation in most of the states, and in order to un- 
derstand what is actually being done in any branch of extension work 
in any particular state, it is necessary to know the actual conditions 
existing there. 

During the current fiscal year each state has had only $10,000 from 
the Smith-Lever fund. 
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In many of the states a new organization for extension work had 
to be created at the college. For this reason a relatively large share 
of this fund has gone this year into administrative expenses. 

The general plan adopted for extension work in the states has the 
following features: (1) Extension agents are located in the several 
counties to carry on demonstrations, advise the agricultural people, 
and stimulate them to adopt better methods; (2) Boys’ and girls’ 
clubs are organized, largely in connection with the rural schools, to 
conduct some simple agricultural or Home Economics project; and 
(3) A staff of specialists in agriculture and Home Economics is or- 
ganized as a part of the faculty of the college and with headquarters 
at the college, to go out through the state to assist the county agents, 
to carry on movable schools, etc. 

For the present, by far the largest part of the funds available for 
extension work are being used in paying the salaries and expenses of 
county agents. Agents are now located in a little over 1000 counties 
out of the 3000 in the United States. Until the other counties are 
provided for, a relatively large share of the money will go into this 
branch of the work. The County Agent is a man trained in the sci- 
ence and practice of agriculture and familiar with the conditions in 
farm homes. He aims not only to improve agricultural practice, but 
also to aid in bettering home conditions. He will assist the farm 
women in getting in touch with the Home Economics experts which 
the colleges employ, and also help them in improving the sanitary 
conditions of their homes, getting better and more convenient water 
supply, and other things which will lighten their labors. He will 
also aid the women in carrying on various home industries, such as 
the raising of poultry, bees, vegetables and fruits, in order that they 
may have more money for their special needs in the home. 

As soon as practicable it is expected that women trained in Home 
Economics and knowing country conditions will be associated with 
the men agents in the several counties and be able to carry on a 
greater variety of work directly relating to the farm homes. There 
are already about four hundred such women employed in the South, 
where the demonstration work has been carried on longer than in 
the North and West. 

In the northern and western states the Home Economics work has 
thus far been chiefly done by women sent out from the colleges. More 
such women are now being employed throughout the country, and 
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the extent and variety of the work in Home Economics is rapidly 
increasing. 

Public interest in improving the general conditions of country life 
and the environment and management of farm homes is becoming so 
widespread and earnest both in our agricultural institutions and 
among the agricultural people that there is every reason to believe 
that extension work which will be of direct benefit to the farm women 
and girls will increase in extent and thoroughness fully as rapidly as 
the means and persons available for such work will permit. The 
conditions vary greatly in the different states as regards the funds, 
organization, and supply of trained workers for this service. The 
most important things for the friends of this movement to do at 
present are to make a broad study of its scope and requirements, 
take a sympathetic interest in the plans which are already being 
made or are in operation, and help in the framing of definite and im- 
proved plans for a broader work. The American Home Economics 
Association has been greatly interested in the defining and organiza- 
tion of the subject of Home Economics and in the working out of 
definite plans for teaching this subject in the colleges and schools. 
There is now great opportunity for the Association to help in the de- 
velopment of the extension work in this subject, and at the present 
time, particularly in the planning of the training of the persons who 
are to do this great work in the rural schools and homes. 


APPLICATION OF SMITH-LEVER FUNDS! 


The Smith-Lever Act provides for extension work in agriculture 
and Home Economics, but it does not specify what proportion of the 
funds shall be used in Home Economics. The state agricultural 
college extension directors are being urged by women’s organizations of 
various kinds to allot a certain specific portion of the Smith-Lever 
funds for work with women. In view of this fact, it is interesting to 
note the amount of money actually being put into this work by the 
agricultural colleges, for the most part in codperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Data taken from the records of 
the department and relating exclusively to work of this kind in the 
33 northern and western states show the following distribution of 
funds: 


! Office of Information, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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(1) For meetings and movable schools at which demon- 

strations are given in cooking, sewing, household 

conveniences, and for the organization of women’s 

clubs to study Home Economics.................. $81,555 
(2) For canning clubs to teach girls and women how to 

prevent many of the wastes of the farm by canning 

and preserving fruits, vegetables, and meats by 

cheap and rapid commercial processes............. 56,197 
(3) For county agents who help farmers and their wives to 

increase the net income of the farm, and thus make 

possible the introduction of labor-saving conveni- 

ences and other improvements into the home....... 1,027,312 


From the above it will be seen that there is being spent a total of 
$137,752 directly and $1,027,312 indirectly on lines of work affecting 
the farm home. The former amount is equal to 42 per cent of the 
Smith-Lever fund available this year for extension work in the 33 
northern and western states, while the latter is more than three times 
the entire Smith-Lever fund available to all of these states for the 
year 1914-15. 


NEED FOR CAREFUL PLANNING 


Extension directors in the North and West are just now concerned 
as to how best to approach the Home Economics problems of the 
country and what kind of an organization to develop for carrying on 
the work. Shall there be developed a woman county agent who shall 
work with farm women in some such manner as the county agent 
works with men? Just what, in detail, shall such a woman do? 
How shall she organize her work and how go about it? Shall it be 
required that the county pay a part of her salary and expenses, as in 
the case of the county agent? What training and qualifications shall 
be required of women agents who take up such work? Men take up 
the work as county agents as a permanent life work. Women 
agents are very likely to leave the service to manage homes of their 
own. In view of this fact, how shall the work be organized? The 
Washington office (States Relations, Service, U. S. Dept. of Agr.) will 
welcome comments and suggestions from all county agents and ex- 
tension workers who have given attention to this matter. 
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OBJECTIONS TO FARM LIFE 


The chief objections of women to country life are usually (1) the 
generally small returns in farming, (2) the drudgery of farm work, 
and (3) the social isolation. More money for home conveniences and 
greater efficiency in household management both have in view the 
lessening of the drudgery of farm work and the securing of certain 
periods of leisure to farm women which may be used in productive, 
social, and recreational ways. 


FUNDAMENTAL HOME MATTERS 


Extension work designed to be fundamentally helpful to farm 
women would seem, therefore, to include within its scope certain mat- 
ters, as follows: 

1. Plans to increase the net income of the farm. Farm women need 
more money for home purposes. The purchase of home conveniences, 
the installation of water, sewerage, lighting, and heating systems, 
kitchen and other conveniences, and the bringing of literature and 
music into the home are, in the majority of country homes, depend- 
ent upon greater net profits in farming. Knowledge of these con- 
veniences and other desirable things is good, but money to buy these 
desirable things is a vital necessity if country life is to be made as 
acceptable to women as town life. The county agent is giving es- 
pecial attention to this phase of the work. 

2. Plans to teach and demonstrate efficiency in farm home manage- 
ment. ‘These include such matters as wholesome food properly pre- 
pared and served in adequate supply and variety, throughout the 
year, the care of the home and the family linen and wardrobe, the 
care and management of children, and sometimes the handling of 
certain farm enterprises like poultry and eggs, milk and butter, the 
garden, small fruits, etc. Efficiency in farm home management con- 
templates the maximum of accomplishment with the minimum of 
effort to the end that the farm family may find satisfaction and con- 
tentment in the home, and that the time of the farm woman may 
be conserved. 

3. Plans for leisure and development. The farm woman needs 
time for reading, self-development, child teaching, social life, and 
recreation. 
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A PROBLEM FOR COUNTRY WOMEN 


In the development of Home Economics demonstration work, there 
needs to be kept in mind the point of view that the problems of coun- 
try women must chiefly be solved by country women. The county 
agent movement in some sections of the north and west started out 
primarily as a city man’s movement, but it has succeeded in exact 
proportion as the farmers of the county have taken hold of the work 
and made it their own. 


COOPERATION OF CITY WOMEN 


City women can help in the development of the forthcoming dem- 
onstration work in Home Economics for country women. One of 
the ways in which city women can be of direct help in the movement 
is through greater social intercourse with farm women, through direct 
purchases of poultry, eggs, butter, fresh and canned fruits and vege- 
tables, and by codéperating with them in the maintenance of rest 
rooms, nurseries, etc., for farm women when they come to town. 
But what farm women need and how to meet these needs are mat- 
ters which must be worked out chiefly by farm women themselves. 
The criticism sometimes heard with reference to much of our Home 
Economics teaching is that such teaching is done primarily from the 
standpoint of the town woman. The country woman’s problems are 
the problems of the country and must be approached from that stand- 
point. 

LIFE IN RURAL FRANCE 


Compitep By HELEN W. ATWATER 
United States Department of Agriculture 


So many of the books of travel and description which one takes up 
nowadays are so obviously worked up from the hasty traveller’s note 
books, eked out with a few facts from Baedeker and the encyclo- 
pedia, that it is a rather unusual pleasure to come across one written 
from the fulness of knowledge and with the sympathetic understand- 
ing which comes from long familiarity with the people and places de- 
scribed. If, in addition to knowledge and sympathy, the author has 
the rich mental background of a serious student of history and social 
questions and the literary skill of a successful writer in prose and verse, 
the book is likely to give pleasure of an even less common quality. 
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Exactly such a book is “ The Fields of France” published by Mme. 
Mary Duclaux in 1903.! English by birth, and later a student at 
the University College, London, she is far from insular in her training 
and experience. She lived in both Belgium and Italy during her 
school days, and has passed her married life in France. Though 
most of her writing has been done in her mother-tongue, she is suf- 
ficiently familiar with that of the land of her adoption to be a fre- 
quent contributor to the Revue de Paris. One wonders if this bi- 
lingual facility may not be the innocent cause of what is perhaps the 
least pleasant feature (by no means a serious fault) of her English 
books on French subjects, namely, a tendency to use special French 
terms where English equivalents would seem more suitable to the 
less accomplished reader. 

History seems to have had a special attraction for her, not the his- 
tory made up of “‘dates of wars and deaths of kings,” but that which 
reveals the everyday life of peasants as well as nobles, and which is 
to be found scattered here and there in old memoirs and romances 
and ballads rather than in the formal treatises on past events. Nor 
is her interest confined to by-gone times. History-in-the-making, as 
it is shown in the lives of her neighbors among the workingmen and 
farmers and wealthy landlords in France and England, seems as in- 
teresting to her as that of ancient times. Small wonder if, with this 
unusual equipment, she is able to describe the French country life 
which she knows and loves sincerely, in a way that has not only 
charm but real significance for anyone interested in domestic man- 
ners and customs. 

Not all of the seven essays which make up the volume are equally 
interesting from this particular point of view. Those entitled “A 
Little Tour in Provence” and “The Forests of the Oise” give the 
impressions of the passing visitor rather than of the old familiar resi- 
dent, but the latter mentions a dish, locust blossom fritters, common 
in that pleasant wooded country, which no one interested in what the 
world eats can afford to miss. 


O white-flowering delicate mock-acacias . . . . And whatshall 
I say of your blossom—delicious to every sense—an exquisite rain of white 
pearls, dropping fragrant perfumes on the tree, which, plucked and deli- 
cately fried in batter, make a beignet worthy of Lucullus? 


' London, 1903, pp. VII + 318. Chapman & Hall, Ld. 
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The first two essays are running over with charming descriptions 
of present-day customs in rural France. One of them, ‘“‘A Farm in 
the Cantal,” describes the life of the people near the author’s country 
home in the mountains of Auvergne, where Nature shows her wild 
volcanic mood and is none too friendly to the husbandman. The 
other, ‘“‘A Manor in Touraine,” tells of twentieth century country 
life in the “‘garden of France” where kings and princes built their 
lordly pleasure houses, and the country is still as smiling and fertile 
as any in the world. 

The Auvergne home is named Olmet and is perched on one of the 
steep volcanic hillsides characteristic of the region. The family live 
in the old manor house standing above what used to be the manor 
farm; the latter has changed hands and is now leased by a sturdy and 
successful Auvergneat named Langeac. In the essay on “‘ The French 
Peasant”’ we are told that he pays a yearly rent of $2000, and is en- 
vied by his neighbors for being able to secure a farm large enough to 
prosper. But let Mme. Duclaux tell of her house and his in her own 
words. 


Farm and house [manor] no longer belong to each other, but they are 
still on cordial terms; which is as well, since from our hinder terrace our 
eye drops involuntarily on all the life and business of our neighbors. The 
farm house has been recently rebuilt by its new owner, and is no longer 
the picturesque hovel we used alternately to admire and deplore. But our 
tiny mountain manor, or moorland cottage, still bears the stamp of three 
hundred years on its thick solid walls and tower. The roof is beautiful, 
very steep, as befits a land of six months’ snow, and a soft ash-grey in color, 
being covered with thick heart-shaped tiles of powdery mica-schist, which 
surmount with a pyramid either tiny solid turret: a balcony starts out of 
the tower, whence you could sling a stone into the bottom of the valley, 
for Olmet stands on a jutting rock, to the great advantage of our view. 

The house is stunted from the front, where the garden is on the level of 
the first floor; but, seen from below, there is about the place a look at once 
austere and peaceful, rustic and dignified, as befits this land of hay and 
lava, of mountain peak and cream. 


In the following paragraphs we are shown the typical home of her 
peasant neighbors and their various tasks through the changing 
seasons. 


These genial and kindly peasants live in farms roomy and solid, built of 
blocks of grey volcanic stone; the steep roof has several tiers of windows; 
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one would suppose it from outside a comfortable home. But in name and 
in fact the attics are granaries, and all the household crowd together in 
one or two rooms on the ground-floor. A huge chimney, with a hospitable 
mantle, shelters a couple of comfortable salt-box settles, reserved for the 
old; one stands on either side the cavernous hearth, where, winter or summer, 
smoulders the half-trunk of a tree; there is a tall grandfather’s clock and 
the dresser is bright with painted earthenware dishes and pewter tankards; 
the best bed, high as a catafalque, stands, warmly curtained, in the corner 
under the stairs; a linen cupboard of walnut or cherry-wood, a huge mas- 
sive table of unstained oak, flanked by two benches, a straw-bottomed 
chair or so, a few rough stools; such is the furniture of a kitchen in our 
parts, seldom clean. Here all the cooking is done, and the eating; here 
the other day I saw, in a box-bed, like a ship’s berth built into the wall, 
a young mother and her baby one day old, perfectly happy, while the farm- 
hands lunched at the table, and the fowls strolled in and out; here the 
masters sleep, in sickness and health; here visitors are received and farm- 
hands paid—it is, as they say in Yorkshire, the house-place. With its one 
window, its floor of dark, unsmoothed volcanic stone (swept every day, 
but rarely washed), with its ceiling hung with herbs and sausages and huge 
sides of bacon, it is a warm and homely refuge, but not, as a rule, a bright 
or a pleasant place. 

Winter is here! The daily round has narrowed its circle. A path is 
cut from the door to the gate, another to stable and drinking-trough, 
where the unfrozen ever-flowing fountain splashes over a fringe of icicles. 
The walls of snow glitter, and melt not in the sunniest noon. The farm 
kitchen is now the center of all works and days. The huge hearth-place is 
a cavern of warmth and glow. Soon after three the hilltop intercepts the 
sun; a little later, the beasts having been milked and fed, masters and men 
assemble round the fire. From the ceiling hangs the three-beaked Roman 
lamp, but the flames, leaping from the beech-trunk on the fire-dogs, give 
a brighter light. Rare are the farms as yet where a petroleum lamp en- 
livens the gloom. The farm-hands, cutting a bough of cherry or beech, 
renew the handles of their scythes, mend their tools, or knock a fresh set 
of nails into their sabots. The women twirl their distaffs and spinning- 
wheels or sew their seam. 


A scent of cabbage-soup and hot buckwheat comes up from the cottage 
kitchens. 


[In the summer], we are busy in the valleys, where the recent advent of 
the railroad has little changed the ancestral mode of life. The farm grows 
almost all the necessaries of our table. Our soil is too poor for wheat, but 
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rye and buckwheat flourish on the mountain-sides; whole slopes and ledges, 
too dry for hay, are a garden of tall, crisp, white flowers, where the buck- 
wheat (sarrazin) waves through August until mid-September. A little be- 
fore Michaelmas the flowers die, the seed turns gradually black, the stems 
coral-red; and then the farm-hands come and reap the harvest, bringing 
great sheets of linen, which they spread in the field, and thresh thereon 
the grain with high-dancing flails. Ground into meal, the buckwheat yields 
the staple of our diet; the bourriol—a large, thin, soft, round crumpet, 
which, eaten hot with butter, or cold with clotted cream, or a nugget of 
cheese, or dipped in new milk, is not to be despised. Every morning, the 
housewife’s earliest care is to fill the pail of bourriols which stands in every 
kitchen; next she warms the milk until the cream clots and rises. Besides 
the buckwheat, we grow oats for the cattle and rye for bread and straw. 
The rye-bread, very black, at once sweet and sour (which makes, to my 
thinking, the most delicious bread with butter in the world), is shaved into 
large thin slices in the two-handled porringers, or écuelles, “pour tremper la 
soupe.”’ Four times a day, and five at midsummer, the farm-hands gather 
in Madame Langeac’s kitchen and take their bowl of cabbage-soup, where 
the bacon, potatoes, black bread and cabbage make a mess so thick that 
the spoon stands up in it; they eat also a crumpet of buckwheat, and a nog- 
gin of Cantal cheese; and often a dish of curds and whey, when a cheese is 
in progress; a sausage if the pig has been lately killed; a fry of mushrooms 
in September; a tart of wild cherries in July; or carrots sliced and fried with 
snippets of bacon; sometimes a queer stew of potatoes and curds called 
truffado; or some other homely treat which, at midday, serves to mark the 
importance of dinner, always washed down with a glass of the strong blu- 
ish-red wine they call Limousin, brought from the neighboring departments 
of the Lot and the Corréze. Fine brawny men and buxom maids, who 
work hard and live long, are grown upon this sober fare. 

But listen! What unearthly noise is that which rises at this very moment 
from the farm? No pigsticking, for we are in summer still. There goes 
Madame Langeac, followed by her two maids and a small boy; each of 
them holds high a copper saucepan, warming-pan, or kettle (serving as a 
cymbal), on which she clatters with a key or fork. The three dogs and 
old Gaffer Langeac look on and grin. Slowly in calm procession they move 
down the lane till they reach the old walnut-tree in the field beneath our 
wall. And now I see a sort of fruit on a bough of the tree, like a black 
hanging pear or melon. It is a swarm of bees. From field to field, its 
owners have followed it with this infernal symphony, which serves, as they 
suppose, to attract the bees, or in any case to advertise the owner of the 
land on which they settle, whose property they are. See, a woman brings 
the hive. Tomorrow, the swarm will be busy in its straw-clad home on 
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the sunny bench beneath the south-east wall. And the bees will take rank 
as friends. On feast-days the children will deck their hive with flowers 
or colored ribbons; a bow of crape will be tied to it in times of mourning. 
So, deeming themselves beloved and associate, the bees will work and 
supply their masters with the sweet, dark honey of Auvergne, so pun- 
gently perfumed, so luscious and aromatic, filled with the scent of the 
heather and the savor of the sarrazin. 


No one has ever invented anything like the smell of the new-mown hay 
fields, which, in summer, perfumes the whole of Auvergne! Hay is our 
wealth, and—when it has suffered a transmutation into cheese and cattle 
—our only export and exchange with the valleys below. It is in order 
that we may grow our hay all summer for the winter’s needs, that our cat- 
tle are sent in troops to feed on the mountain tops, leaving behind only 
the draught-oxen and the cows for milking. We need plenty of hay, for, 
in the stables during the five months of snow that follow All Saints, you 
may roughly calculate four cartloads of it to every cow. On the higher 
slopes, we cut it once in July and again in September; while, June, August, 
Michaelmas, and early October are haymaking time for the water- 
meadows in the bottoms, which yield four crops a year. 

At night the cattle pull through the narrow roads the primitive hay- 
wains, after the wains, the herds come tramping. Old Gaffer Langeac, the 
farmer’s father, has come out to view the crop. He is five and eighty, and, 
being past work, he wears all the week his long-treasured Sunday garments 
—a sleeved waistcoat of black cloth, the full sleeves buttoned into a tight 
wristband, a white shirt of coarse hemp-linen, and dark trousers of thick 
homespun rase or frieze. His blue eyes, still bright, and his straggling 
white locks gleam under a huge soft sombreroof black felt. Heis a fine fel- 
low—but is not this the very valley of green old age? An ancient goat- 
herdess comes down the lane, twirling the distaff set with coarse grey hemp, 
as she follows her flock; and as she stops to pass the time of day with her 
neighbor, her youngest grandchild runs out to meet her from the red-gabled 
cottage by the village bakehouse. 


Down in the field below, the women are busy. Every man within 
range of many miles is absent today at Aurillac for the Martinmas Fair; 
and, as the ploughs for once are left at home, the women, free from field 
work for one afternoon, have decided to restuff their mattresses. Soon 
after dawn they came and gathered the beech-leaves beneath the trees, 
raking them in heaps, piling them in sacks, and finally strewing them to 
dry and air, like hay, in the sunny fields at the base of the woods. And now, 
this afternoon, here they come with their mattress-sacks of white canvas, 
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fresh washed and speckless, into which they cram their harvest of beech- 
leaves. The weather has been fine for some weeks, so we trust their bed- 
ding may not be too damp. Now that the leaves are gathered, but only 
now, they will drive the pigs into the woods to feed on the acorns, while 
the children collect the beech-mast, “the olive of the North,” carefully 
treasured for the winter’s oil. 

That last is an important consideration. Oil for burning o’ nights in 
the long winter evenings; oil for frying and cooking in a land where butter 
is scanty and poor, for our milk (so rich in caseum) has very little cream. 
The nut-harvest follows the gathering of the leaves; and the walnut, of 
course, affords the richest crop. Every farm has its walnut orchard, and 
while the men knock the fruit from the trees with long poles and perches, 
the maidservants shell the nuts and prepare them for the mill. Thence 
will return the salad-oil; while the beech-mast, hazel, and hemp-grain will 
furnish the three-beaked brass /iin, or Roman lamp, all winter. At Olmet, 
the fisherman (who, from his little farm down by the river, ensnares and 
nets all summer such trout as the otter leaves him to make an honest penny 
by) turns miller in winter, and crushes the walnut harvest, in a great cel- 
lar, between two millstones of black basalt; an ass is harnessed to the upper 
millstone, and turns laboriously round and round in the dim place, while 
the oil streams from the crushed kernels. The pulp left apparently dry, 
but still impregnated with oil and aroma, is an excellent food for fatting 
beasts, and not despised by the young of the human race. This is the 
perquisite of the miller. Would I could make you see him—a tall, lean 
peasant, full of a rough poetry as he curses his foe, the otter, who eats the 
speckled trout at dawn in the fisher’s nets! 

If there is a harvest of nuts, there is also a harvest of feathers. The 
nights are getting cold, it is time to look to the bedding. Every farm keeps 
its tribe of geese, whose down (plucked from the living bird six times a 
year, at new moon) is now sufficient in quantity to make or refresh our 
édredons. The poultry yards afford material for the feather-beds; the 
flocks of brown sheep give their fleece for the mattress, and for the warm 
Auvergnat quilts of wool, sewn fast between two sheets of flowered cotton 
print. All these must be made over or renewed. Our dark and somewhat 
dingy farms have soft, clean, and ample beds piled high in their kitchens, 
wherein to brave the shudders of snowy winter nights. 

These are play-harvests; but the gathering and preparing of the hemp is 
a thing of time and patience. Every farm in the Cantal has, in some 
sunny corner of a field, a little three-cornered walled space, /’ort de lo combi 
(the hemp garden). Here the handsome sturdy plants are grown, and 
hence, in July, the male stems are torn, to make more room for the seeding 
of the female plant. A little after Michaelmas these are ripe. They are 
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torn up by the roots, and left to ferment in upright heaps well covered. 
Eight days later their martydom begins; they are shaken till the seed falls 
from the pod; they are stretched in a water-meadow to rot; they are dried 
in the oven; they are rubbed, beaten, crushed, pounded, combed with iron 
combs, till nothing is left of their sturdy green grace and rustic beauty, no 
likeness of the poor handsome female plant, only a mass of loose tow and 
formless fibre. And from this the grey thread is spun, on autumn after- 
noons and evenings, as the women follow their flocks along the lanes, or 
sit round the fire, cracking jokes with the grandfather on his comfortable 
settle in the inglenook. Every village has its weaver. When the thread 
is spun he puts it on his loom, and weaves the strong hand-made hemp-linen 
from which our farms are furnished with sheets, tablecloths, napkins, white 
shirts for the men and underwear for the women. It comes home in dreary 
lengths of grey, and must be bleached in the morning dew, before the hands, 
which have planted and prepared the hemp and spun the thread, can fashion 
and sew the tissue. Open the linen-cupboard in any farm kitchen, and 
you will be amazed at the wealth of its heaps of rustic creamy white. 

Our weavers do not weave, our women do not spin, only hemp-thread 
and linen. Every man on the countryside, of the peasant class, is clad in 
the stout rase (thick rough cloth), or frieze, which his brown flocks wore 
first of all, his own hands sheared, his wife’s clever fingers spun, and which 
was woven on the village loom. Never have I seen so stout, so thick a 
fabric. One glance at the heavy cloth, striped brown and black from the 
undyed wool of our sheep, makes one understand the nipping cold of 
winter on our hills. 

Meanwhile, the buckwheat has been harvested and garnered; on sunny 
afternoons the old wives winnow the grain in sieves on every threshold. 
The poorer sort goes to feed the fowls and fatten the calves for the Mar- 
tinmas fair; while the perfect grain is set aside for the daily bourriols. 
The apples now are ripe. They should be gathered, save the later sorts, 
and laid on straw in the fruitery, before the little cowherds come down from 
the mountains. The chestnuts must be brought from the lower valleys— 
a dozen miles away, where the conjunction of a milder climate with a 
granite soil lets them grow in abundance; the potatoes must be uprooted 
from the fields. With buckwheat-meal, potatoes, chestnuts in store, the 
farm can afiront the winter. And now, in this year’s potato-field, the 
plough is put; and the sower, with a noble gesture, scatters far and wide 
the grain of the rye. Two women follow him, and gather in a basket 
any stray potatoes now upturned. And close after the plough hop some 
half-dozen ash-grey buntings, neat and slender, pecking the worms and 
seeds from the new-turned clods. 

A little after six the supper is spread: a porringer of soup, followed by 
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the bacon and the cabbage which gave it flavor, and a nugget of cheese. 
By seven, a neighbor or so has strolled in to share the veillée. Thefarmer 
throws a handful or two of chestnuts to roast in the embers, and sets, may- 
hap, on the table a bottle of red wine. And the stories and the gossip begin 
again till the log, burned through, falls with a crash from the fire-dogs and 
sends up a fountain of sparks. The cricket sings a shrill song, but hark! 
without the snow-blast sings more shrilly yet. The clock strikes half-past 
eight. Master and men arise and bid each other good night. 


As in the mountains of Switzerland and Savoy, the cattle of Au- 
vergne are taken to the upland pastures in the early summer, and 
there they and their herdsmen stay until cold weather puts an end 
to grazing at those altitudes. Anyone who has seen the ‘‘Senner- 
hiitte’”’ of the Bernese Oberland or watched the cheesemakers in 
Gruyére will feel that he is meeting old friends in Mme. Duclaux’s 
herdsmen in their mountain huts. 


There are empty places tonight at the vast table in Langeac’s kitchen; 
for the Vacher, or chief cowherd and dairy-master, with two bouviers, or 
cowboys, and a little lad, the pdtre (whose business is to watch the cattle 
that pasture on the moor), are up on the mountain with some fifty cows, 
half as many young calves, a young bull or two, a score of swine to fatten 
on the buttermilk, and some dozen goats. At the end of May, one mild 
afternoon, the troop set out from the valley under the farmer’s care and 
marched the whole night through, till the next day, in the morning, they 
reached the mountain farm, some thirty miles away. 


However we may call it, a buron expresses a little lonely habitation on 
the mountain, almost a hut, where the neatherds sleep in summer, and 
where the cheese is made, day after day, from the end of May till mid- 
October. It is a long climb from Olmet to the plateau whereon these little 
cheese-farms multiply and prosper. The road, in steep zigzags mounts the 
hill; we leave the pasture behind us, and the fields of flowering buckwheat, 
and even the high heathery ridge of the Pas du Luc; we enter the hanging 
beechwoods and crawl up the wall of the cliff, until lo! we emerge on a 
great sea of undulating pasture-land, apparently illimited, save here and 
there by a grey mountain peak. The foreground is studded with tiny 
red-roofed burons, each shaded by its group of centenary limes. 


“The grass that grows up here, on the puys and the plateau, 
Is not like that below, it is rougher and more wholesome: 
It smells good; there you find the proud gentian 
Who displays her yellow flowers like a banner.” 
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It was after four when we at last reached the buron. The cows had come 
in from the moor to the fold. The milkmen had donned their blouses of 
grey hemp-linen, which hung in stiff hieratic folds. 

After the milking time at dawn the cattle are set free, and all day long 
they pasture in the aigado, or marshy moor, where the gentian, the pink, 
the meadow-sweet and larkspur grow among the rush and the broom, the 
bilberry and heather. Here the grass is scantier, but sweet and aromatic. 
To the quantity of wild thyme and savory herbs in the aigado, the peasants 
attribute the wholesome flavor of the Cantal cheese. 

A mountain farm often boasts in summer some three score to a hundred 
head of cattle, besides the pigs to fatten, and the goats, from whose milk is 
made a delicate little round cream-cheese, the cabecou. 

Cheesemaking is the great trade of our parts, for here the cheese is the 
gentleman who pays the rent (le fromage paie le fermage), say our farmers. 
Push open the door under the lime-trees. You enter a moderate-sized 
room which occupies the whole ground floor, paved with rough volcanic 
stone, dark grey, and slopped with whey. In one corner stands a primi- 
tive open fire place, with a pan or two and a cauldron for the herdsmen’s 
soup; close to it are placed a rough table and a bench. The rest of the 
space is devoted to cheese-making, and is filled with narrow, . :n-high 
wooden measures, or gerles, each containing a hundred litres of milk or so, 
with cheese-moulds, and cheese-wrings, with tubs in which the whey fer- 
ments, producing at the end of three days a pale fat cream of which the 
herdsmen make their butter, and finally with the churn—the whole inde- 
scribably sordid and dirty. A tiny garden surrounds this primitive dwell- 
ing, and furnishes a few rough roots for the soup, turnips come well there, 
it is often too bleak and high for cabbage. But the wealth of the duron is 
stored in a cellar under the hill-top, opening to the north. There are laid, 
on a rough trellis of wood, the huge golden cheeses, each a hundred pounds 
in weight (fifty kilos). They look like so many full moons, laid under the 
earth to keep fresh till they are wanted in Heaven. These cellars generally 
join the hut; but, as their coolness and depth is of vast importance, some- 
times a cavern is hewn in a favorable spot on a solitary mountain side. 
Few things are more startling to the traveller unaccustomed to our parts 
than, while admiring the vast and melancholy landscape, so wild, so green, 
so unutterably lonely, to find himself suddenly assailed by an unmistakable 
stench of Cantal or Roquefort cheese. 


(To be concluded) 
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THE HOME AND CHILD LABOR 


FREDERICK G. BONSER 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Child labor affects vitally and directly the homes in which child 
workers live. When children go home tired out, often from insani- 
tary and immoral surroundings, their physical and mental develop- 
ment arrested, robbed of their play time and their childhood, deprived 
of education and training, filled with an attitude of bitterness because 
of the inequalities of life between themselves and their employers— 
when these conditions exist, home ‘ife can be but sordid and empty. 
If the work is done in the home itself, the undermining of health, 
mentality, and morals may be even worse. To such homes the future 
offers little hope. Fully ninety of every one hundred child workers 
are in occupations that are unskilled, which offer little advancement 
in themselves and lead to nothing better. In many cases the parents 
themselves are made indifferent and dependent by the fact that their 
children are permitted to support them and they become little better 
than parasites. The home, offering nothing to counteract the ener- 
vating and depressing attitude developed by the day’s work, is 
abandoned for the excitement of the street or the cheap sources of 
melodramatic entertainment. The path of least resistance is almost 
wholly away from wholesome home life and from wholesome recreation 
and entertainment outside the home. Some parents are pauperized, 
others are broken and dispirited by the pitiless struggle. To make 
the tragedy greater, no one seems to care—those who should care 
seem not to see and “pass by on the other side.” 

Child labor is also the arch enemy of the homes in which these 
child workers will bring forth their own children in a not very distant 
tomorrow. Undermined health, low vitality, want of education and 
training, low personal efficiency, sordid and mercenary ideals of family 
life, these are the factors which will determine the kind of homes 
these child workers will make for the next generation. Indeed, this 
is a case in which the sins of the fathers will be visited upon many 
generations to come. 

But not alone the homes of the child workers themselves and of 
their posterity are receiving the baneful influence of this sacrifice 
of rich social capital. Besides the homes directly involved all other 
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homes are indirectly affected. All of us use the products made at 
the cost of the life blood of these children. All of us have the means 
of knowing industrial and related social conditions. All of us have 
the opportunity to exert an influence for or against the practice of 
child labor. Some communities and states have stamped out child 
labor within their own boundaries, but in many states personal and 
corporate greed are still ruthlessly sacrificing children and fighting 
progressive legislation with every means known to the political plun- 
derer. Nothing less than nation-wide control can safeguard the 
childhood of all communities. Until child life is safeguarded in all 
communities, every home must, in some measure, share the responsi- 
bility and suffer the shame. 

Home and school may coéperate in such studies of industry, of the 
social and moral well being of workers, of hours of labor, of sanitary 
and other vital conditions of production in industry, and of child 
labor itself so that the public sympathy and intelligence may be 
enlisted in a great league of consumers and citizens who will neither 
use nor sanction the use of any product made at the cost of the 
health, mental and moral development, or happiness of child life. 

Child labor is a form of social canibalism; it is even worse than 
the canibalism of savages, for it consumes the ambition, and vitality, 
and life values of its victims, leaving their broken bodies and their 
broken hearts to live on in suffering and wretchedness. Until legal 
enactment and social enforcement guarantee protection and security 
for every child in coming to a reasonable maturity with health, edu- 
cation, and an even chance, no home is permanently secure against 
the menace of child labor. It is not only that child labor is cruel to 
the workers themselves, cowardly and selfish of those who practice 
it and profit by it, and shameful to those who permit it, but it is the 
very worst form of social economy—it is the sacrifice of our most 
precious social capital. By the national wealth lost every year 
through child labor, every home is made poorer. So long as every 
home shares the responsibility of child labor it also suffers the shame 
and shares the guilt. 
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CHILD LABOR LAWS PENDING 


In sixteen states campaigns are now being carried on to improve 
the Child Labor Laws. 

Some of the improvements that have been enforced are the 14- 
year age limit, the 8-hour day and no night work under 16, the regu- 
lation of the street trades, and the issuance of work permits, includ- 
ing proof of age, educational qualifications and physical examinations. 

The regulation of street trades has been neglected, although there 
is every reason why street work should be as carefully regulated as 
factory work. 

In North and South Carolina effort is being made to secure a 14- 
year age limit and an 8-hour day. 

In Iowa, Illinois, California, Connecticut, Michigan, Minnesota 
and Missouri the Child Labor Committees are working to secure pro- 
tection for young children from the moral dangers of street trades, 
and to limit the hours of work to 8 per day. 

In Texas they are working to extend the present age limit to a 
number of occupations, not now covered and also to limit the hours 
of work. 

In Utah and Maine they are working to extend the 14-year age 
limit to occupations other than those in factories, and also to pro- 
vide an 8-hour day and no night work. 

In Vermont, they are working to extend the 14-year age limit 
to occupations not now covered and to prohibit work under 16 in 
quarries and dangerous occupations. 

In New York they are working to provide an 8-hour day. 

In Pennsylvania effort is being made to abolish the exemption law 
allowing boys of 14 to work at night in the glass factories; to regu- 
late the street trades, and to require physical examinations. 

The Survey for March 6 printed a detailed account of the Child 
Labor Laws pending in the several State Legislatures. Look for 
your own state and see what you can do to help. 

The proposed Federal law forbidding the transportation of products 
of child labor from one state to another passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives recently and all but passed the Senate. It will be re- 
introduced in December and can be enacted if all interested will 
rally to its support. All Home Economics workers should secure 
facts from the National Child Labor Committee and write to their 
United States Senators and Representatives. 














EDITORIALS 


Child Labor. We wish to call attention to the plea made by Pro- 
fessor Bonser in this number for a realization of the evils of child 
labor, a realization that, if general, would so work upon public opinion 
that existing laws forbidding the practice would be carried out and 
more stringent laws passed. An editorial on the subject in the 
English Journal of Education, while citing cases where lads of 13 were 
held to a 15-hour day on Saturday and of school children who worked 
from 4.30 a.m. till school time, again at midday and after school 
until late in the evening, yet said that in carrying out the law there 
was “little progress to report.” 

The reason for this apathy among the well-to-do classes, to whom 
we must look for bringing the weight of public opinion to bear, must 
be sought, we feel sure, in ignorance of the conditions that prevail 
in other classes less fortunate. There is among us a reaction to be 
noted from the former over-indulgence of our children and a realiza- 
tion that perhaps more work and responsibility would do them good, 
and without thought we apply this idea to children who need every 
favorable opportunity for physical development, for out of door life, 
for the joy of play, for abundant sleep, advantages allimpossible to 
children who work under conditions only reasonable for the adult. 
The remedy for this indifference is study of the facts—learning what 
are the laws in our own state regulating the employment of children 
and how far they are carried out, best of all coming in contact with 
the children themselves in order to realize the stunting processes 
that are going on which are certain, as Professor Bonser says, to 
result in the deterioration of the homes of the future; for it is a fact 
that low standards in the home of the child are more to be blamed 
for furnishing this labor than is the factory or the cannery for taking 
it. Anyone who doubts this fact will be convinced by reading that 
remarkable social study by Professor Breckenridge, The Delinquent 
Child and the Home. 

It can not be too strongly insisted that the enforcement of child 
labor laws throws responsibility on the educator and the parent. 
Professor William A. McKeever, author of that excellent series The 
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Home-Training Bulletins,! quotes the superintendent of industrial 
training in a large New England town: 


This new and radical child-labor law is threatening to throw society into 
great confusion and to furnish the occasion of much juvenile crime. The 
law has turned out into the streets idle, many hundreds of boys and girls 
who were employed in the various manufacturing establishments. As a 
rule the parents are entirely unprepared to cope with the situation, having 
little means of home employment for their children and less knowledge of 
how to discipline them in idleness. 


He also quotes Judge Ben Lindsay as saying to the author just as 
the former had closed the trial of a 13-year -old boy for stealing, 


This is one of our greatest problems. At the close of the school year 
thousands of strong, energetic boys are turned loose in this city without 
anything to do and many of them fall into evil acts merely from lack of 
better occupation of their time. 


Mr. McKeever thinks that: 


Our school system is wrong in that it enforces too much discipline of one 
kind for a term of months and then too little of any kind for another term. 
Vacations should be brief. Only a week or two in length, and throughout 
the school year there should be fewer hours in the school room and these 
should be alternated with juvenile industry as well as play. 

Singularly enough we must look to the Industrial Schools (once called 
Reform Schools), where boys and girls are detained by authority of law, 
in order to find about the only example of what may be achieved by means 
of scientific occupation of the time of boys and girls. Here we observe a 
schedule of work and play and recreation which, if made a strict require- 
ment of all the boys and girls of the country, would bring well-nigh start- 
ling results by way of eliminating crime and debauchery and by way of 
transforming society as a whole. 


To quote from a superintendent of one of these schools: 


We hold them strictly and regularly to the performance of a reasonable 
amount and a variety of work throughout the year, but along with it 
they are required to carry their school course, and they are also given 
much time and liberty for play and recreation. You may be somewhat 
surprised to learn that our boys become much interested in this insti- 
tution, finally regarding it as their home and their best friend. They also 
become so thoroughly habituated to work as to be self-reliant, and when 
they are sent out into the world they never lack for something to do. 


1Home Training Bulletins. William McKeever, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. Price 2 cents each; $1 per hundred. 











HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT 


A COOPERATIVE KITCHEN THAT IS MEETING A NEED IN 
ITS COMMUNITY 


CHARLOTTE TALLEY 


Investigation shows that a surprising number of community kitch- 
ens have been in operation at different times in this country and 
abroad. Very few of these ventures, however, seem to have been 
successful; a kitchen in Carthage, Missouri, was in operation for 33 
years, another in Evanston, Illinois for 4 years. According to one 
plan in England, food was sent to the kitchen from the homes, cooked 
and returned. In some cases there is a community dining room, 
but in others meals are delivered. The ideal plan for such a com- 
munity kitchen has not yet evolved, but there seems to be no ques- 
tion as to the need for it in certain communities. 

A coéperative kitchen which has been operating for some months 
in a suburban town and which has now “broken even,” has been im- 
proved in two important ways on the plans of other kitchens: by the 
selection of a food carrier and by catering to individual requirements 
in food whenever this is possible. 

The plan for this kitchen took two years to develop. Similar en- 
terprises were carefully studied, and families troubled with the serv- 
ant problem were conferred with and their codperation secured. A 
society was then organized and the directors decided that at least 
$1000 should be raised by stock subscription before they would make 
even a modest beginning. Owing to pressure brought to bear by 
the stockholders, however, when $900 had been subscribed, 90 per- 
sons having taken 1 share each, the kitchen was inaugurated. 

Half of a double house was rented in a central location and two 
light rooms on the first floor were converted into dining rooms. These 
were furnished with small tables and attractively arranged as to 
table appointments, etc.; the silver and china which were provided 
were of fine quality, and dainty paper doilies and napkins were ob- 
tained to take the place of linen. The kitchen, also on the first 
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floor, was simply equipped; and the storeroom and laundry facilities 
were arranged for in the basement. The plant cost $500, which was 
the amount paid in on stock before the kitchen opened. 

From the beginning the kitchen has had as much patronage as 
could be handled properly and this has steadily grown. Meals are 
served at the association dining room and are also sent out by hired 
automobile; maids are sometimes sent to serve in the homes and 
catering is done for entertainments. Prices for meals are as follows: 
to subscribers, breakfast $.25, luncheon $.35, dinner $.50. To non- 
‘ subscribers: breakfast $.35. luncheon $.45, dinner $.65. A fee of 
$.10 is charged for each delivery. 

The delivery of hot meals is a difficult task because great care is 
necessary in filling the containers quickly, yet in proper proportion, 
and with two automobiles going in different directions, it takes about 
14 hours to deliver the dinners. The principal food-carrier is a Swed- 
ish container, consisting of a tier of enamel or aluminum dishes, 
which fit snugly into an ice cream container. In this way the food 
keeps hot for several hours. Soup, meat, vegetables, salad and des- 
sert are sent out for dinner in this manner, with the cold dishes placed 
in a separate container. 

All the food that is prepared at the kitchen is well cooked and of 
the best quality. Fancy dishes are often prepared at the kitchen for 
special occasions. Large dinners are sometimes served for organiza- 
tions; three of these netted the kitchen $50 each in one week. Part 
of the food served was cooked at the kitchen and part was prepared 
where the dinner was given. 

There are at present five workers at the kitchen, a manager, an 
assistant manager, a cook, butler and waitress; this is a small number 
considering the character and amount of work done. 

Since the kitchen is now operating without any loss, undoubtedly 
if it had a working capital it would make a profit, since the lack of 
this necessitates much buying at retail. Thirty dollars a month could 
be saved by wholesale buying of all foodstufis. Another saving in the 
running expenses would be assured by the purchase of an automobile. 

The receipts and disbursements for one week were practically 
equal, exclusive of those for catering service, which is irregular and 
uncertain. The figures are as follows: 
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Disbursements 
sttekesveucincusnen PE eT Ta Poe a Ter $33.00 
sok a cba ei cov adecdecnvadauders senses sWGseeseeekea dene ete 12.50 
I I ac howe ebdacned dORed ee kane Sahar eesh een aeaeuel 5.00 
I Ws be adie CaN ah OMENS RSE REARS RRR ee been bads 70.00 
NN tt cn werd Slain area arise Race SACK ATE RS BERR aeRO 7.50 
I nis Senwawa ce baselk oe ok Scents 6 kw hakeeeee kite oweenen 1.40 
tb ha tawdn Panda cde ednhsdicantacauin ed eet,dbhonee 0.90 
RR OU vc iicnsesccerccescancevestswsesessusnans 1.00 

ak cdcs eoanee da bes ads ane nere rman ees ea kewNanee ees $131.30 


A total of 420 persons were served during that week. This num- 
ber divided into $131.30 equals $.31, the cost per capita. Receipts 
for the week were $132. 

The company is now incorporated. A cash dividend of 6 per cent 
per annum will be paid to shareholders when this is possible, and any 
surplus will be used to reduce the cost of operation and the price of 
meals to stockholders. 

The demand for meals to be sent to the homes is increasing, al- 
though only a few families have three meals per day sent regularly. 
Meals are generally ordered when one servant is temporarily lacking 
in a household or on maids’ ‘days out. Sundays and Thursdays are 
the heaviest days, and as many as 58 dinners have been served op 
Sundays, with 11 orders refused. 

Thus the need of such service in this particular community is be- 
ing demonstrated, and if the kitchen were properly financed, as the 
Directors expect that it will be soon, more workers would be em- 
ployed and the business could then be conducted on a larger scale. 


PRESSURE COOKER VERSUS FIRELESS COOKER FOR 
HOME USE 


GRACE GORDON HOOD 


Director of Domestic Science, Lewis Institute, Chicago 


Why should the modern household more than the modern factory 
reject a tool of value? This question might well be asked concerning 
pressure cookers. One type of pressure cooker consists of an alumi- 
num kettle which is provided with a rack cover to hold food and with 
an aluminum cover, fitted with a pet-cock, safety-valve, and steam 
gauge; the cover can be clamped tight to the kettle by means of 
copper bolts. A pressure cooker is not dangerous if the valves are 
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kept clean, if a reasonable amount of water is used, if the safety-valve 
is in order, and if the fire is turned low enough to keep the pointer 
so that it indicates not more than 20 pounds pressure. The first 
three prerequisites can be insured by following the directions; the last 
comes with a little practice in regulating the fire beneath the kettle. 

The fireless cooker has been very popular in many homes for some 
time as a fuel saver and a labor saving device. What of the pressure 
cooker? How do these two household appliances compare, first, as 
to initial cost; second, durability, sanitation, and ease of manipula- 
tion; third, cost of operating, efficiency and scope of use; fourth, pala- 
tability and digestibility of the food when cooked; and finally, which 
is the greater labor saver? 

The initial cost of a fireless cooker would depend, first, on the size 
of the cooker; second, on the materials used in construction; third, 
on the means of applying heat. There is, so far as I know, no fireless 
cooker on the market that will produce any great variety of baked 
products equal in all respects to those baked in an ordinary oven 
which has been properly regulated. In the first place, it requires 
almost as much fuel to heat the plates for the cooker, as to bake the 
products in the oven. Second, the heat can not be regulated; in many 
cases the temperature is too great at first, and too low at the end of 
the baking process, the result being, in the case of a loaf cake, a 
rather heavy product, cracked, with hard upper crust, and sometimes 
with a slightly burned lower crust. Third, few of the cookers with 
a baking compartment provide for the escape of excess steam, the 
result being, in roasted meat, for example, a product which resembles 
braised or stewed meat, both in flavor and appearance. Therefore, 
let us compare the pressure cooker with a fireless cooker which ‘is 
used only for food cooked by steam or hot liquid, and has only one 
cooking compartment as has the fireless cooker. The average initial 
cost of a pressure cooker, family size, is fourteen dollars. A fireless 
cooker may be had for from five dollars to fifteen dollars, the price 
varying according to the factors previously mentioned. 

There is no question about the durability of the walls and cover of 
the pressure cooker, as copper and aluminum are both exceedingly 
durable. The glass cover on the steam gauge might break, or the 
spring for the safety-valve lose its strength, but both can be replaced 
for a small cost. On the other hand, unless the fireless cooker is 
lined with aluminum, and of course aluminum is to be preferred because 
it retains heat longer than do other common wares, it will rust in time; 
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unless the receptacle for food is made of aluminum it may rust or chip. 
An efficient metal-lined fireless is usually provided with plates to be 
heated. Soap-stone will break easily, iron will rust eventually. 

The pressure cooker by virtue of its round bottom is sanitary, as 
it thus has no corners nor crevices, and can be thoroughly cleaned. 
It is hard to keep the compartment of the average fireless cooker as 
clean as it should be kept, even with a metal lining, because of the 
seams and the shape of the opening. As for the ease of manipula- 
tion, the average fireless cooker requires the following steps: the liq- 
uid in which the food is to be cooked, sometimes the food itself, 
must be heated, and the plates heated, the plates and food are then 
placed in the cooker and left for several hours. Frequently, if the 
food is to be served hot, it must be reheated before serving. With 
the pressure cooker the process is as follows: the water is added and 
placed with the kettle over the fire, the safety-valve and pet-cock are 
adjusted in about one minute, and the copper bolts tightened in from 
two to three minutes; it requires on the average about eight minutes 
to run the steam to pressure, with a moderate gas flame, after which 
the fire is turned very low during the remainder of the cooking proc- 
ess. The cook needs to glance at the dial occasionally for safety’s 
sake, but as the longest time for cooking under pressure is generally 
not much more than one hour, and ordinarily less, she would probably 
be busy at the time preparing the remainder of the meal. Large 
quantities of the tough cuts of meat and other foods which usually 
require long cooking can be prepared in a period of two hours or less. 
When the food is cooked, the steam is allowed to escape by opening the 
pet-cock, then the bolts are loosened and the food served hot from the 
kettle. 

In a series of experiments in laboratory and kitchen the following 
comparisons were made with the accompanying results. Various 
boiled, steamed, and stewed foods were cooked, first, with a gas stove 
of a usua! household type; second, in a hot plate fireless cooker; and 
third, in a pressure cooker. The fuel used in every case was gas, the 
amount used was carefully measured by a meter which recorded the 
amount of gas consumed to the tenth of a cubic foot, and the cost 
was calculated on the basis of the local price for gas. In every case, 
cooking with the fireless and pressure cookers consumed less fuel than 
cooking with average care under ordinary conditions. The pressure 
cooker required, on the average, about one-half as much fuel for the 
entire time of cooking as was necessary to heat the plate for efficient 
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work in the fireless cooker. Cereals, meats of all kinds, vegetables, 
fresh and dried fruits, and steamed puddings formed the basis of typi- 
cal dishes prepared. In every case the food might be called thor- 
oughly done. Navy beans, for example, which required several 
hours over the fire or in the fireless cooker, cooked well in the pres- 
sure cooker in from twenty to twenty-five minutes after being soaked 
in the usual manner. 

In regard to palatability. In the case of almost every food cooked 
either by pressure or fireless methods, there was an indescribable 
“‘closed-up taste,” less in the pressure cooked meat perhaps, but still 
different from that of food which has been cooked in a vessel which 
allows some ventilation during the cooking process. This peculiar 
closed-up odor in the pressure cooker and the fireless disappears after 
the vessel has been open a few minutes. The taste is not objection- 
able to any great degree, except in the case of strong seasonings, 
such as bay-leaf and the strong-juiced vegetables, cabbage, onions, 
etc. Parts of the same cabbages were cooked in the three ways; the 
pieces from the fireless and pressure cookers had turned a dark un- 
pleasant color, the pieces from the ventilated sauce pan retained much 
of their natural color. 

Meats from the fireless, and from the ordinary gas stove had a 
“boiled look,” and a comparatively flat flavor, although in every 
case the meat was seared in a dry pan with a definitely measured 
amount of fat before adding the water. The pressure cooked meat 
had a delicious flavor, more like that of an oven cooked roast, and a 
savory gravy resulted. More gravy resulted than the amount of 
water added could have supplied, still the meat was not tasteless nor 
dry. Does this seem to contradict our usual rules for protein cook- 
ery? To be sure a maximum thermometer in the cooker registered 
125°C (which is about what it should have registered at that pres- 
sure), but the meat was more tender than parts of the same piece 
cooked by the other two methods. A laboratory experiment in di- 
gestibility, although hardly accurate enough to quote, seemed to in- 
dicate that, in vitro, the pressure cooked meat was as readily digested 
as the other two, if not more readily. Perhaps the statement made 
by Sherman! will explain this result; he says, “At sufficiently high 
temperature, however, protein undergoes in water alone a change 
similar to that of peptic digestion.” 


1 Chemistry of Food and Nutrition. By H. C. Sherman, 1911, p. 46. 
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Cereals cooked in the fireless cooker are compact, firm and solid, and 
lack in flavor, this is not true of cereals cooked in the pressure cooker 
or over the fire; they have a nutty flavor, and are light and fluffy in 
texture. Old-fashioned rice pudding and Indian pudding which re- 
quire a great deal of gas are not a success when cooked in the pres- 
sure or the fireless cooker; in the first place there is less evaporation, 
and so less milk is absorbed and the products lack richness. The fire- 
less cooker does not develop the caramel flavor, in fact, long, slow 
cooking does not tend to develop the pleasing flavors which are 
often produced at higher temperature. 

Steamed puddings and similar products cooked in the pressure 
cooker in about one-third of the time required for those cooked in 
the usual way. The product was acceptable, but not as good as parts 
of the same mixtures cooked in the fireless cooker, or in the usual 
way; probably the high temperature hardened the exterior of the mix- 
ture before it had risen sufficiently; at least from inspection it appeared 
so. However, large sized puddings cooked in the fireless cooker are 
often heavy, wet and soggy, and sometimes underdone, owing no 
doubt to the fact that the temperature does not remain high a suf- 
ficient length of time to complete the cooking process. 

On the whole the pressure cooker seems to be a greater labor saver 
than the fireless cooker. Both require some experimenting and slight 
changes of technique from that used in the usual cooking processes. 
The average housewife could learn to operate a pressure cooker with 
ease and without danger, but the fireless cooker is better to put into 
the hands of the average kitchen employe. The initial cost of a 
pressure cooker would soon be covered by fuel saved. 


THE CENSUS “DEPENDENTS” 


The Philadelphia North American makes this interesting comment on 
the United States Census report on occupations. 


It is found that in 93} per cent of American homes no servants are em- 
ploved. Of the nearly 17,000,000 families in the United States, only 
1,000,000 can afford to keep servants. This is a conservative estimate, 
since some fortunate housewives employ two or more servants. 

Probably where five well-to-do families are able to afford a servant, in 
ninety-five homes mother does all the housework. Yet, under the law, she 
is not classed among the workers, but swells the list of dependents. 
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CLEAN FOOD A POSSIBILITY! 


Under the caption “Brains and Buying,” the Chairman of the 
Food Sanitation Committee of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has some very pertinent things to say to the housewives who 
are the purchasers of ninety-five per cent of the food supply. She is 
right, food inspectors are necessary to invoke the majesty of the 
law occasionally, but women who use “brains in buying” have, 
after all, the remedy for unclean shops at their command. She 
says: 


Since the housewife usually does the buying for the family, it naturally 
follows that the housewife controls the market, not only the kinds of 
products sold but the kind of selling place. Whenever the housewife ceases 
to buy from the dirty food shop, the dirty food shop will cease to exist. 

Every club woman knows the importance of good food and the danger 
that always lurks in impure or carelessly handled food. In these days we 
are not willing that only the fit shall survive, but are cutting down the death 
rate and making many abnormal children normal. In this work, nothing 
is more important than the wise selection of food. Let us select with as 
much care the materials that are to make brain and sinew as the materials 
that are to make our clothing. Can we ask for more privileges and au- 
thority unless we use the power that has been in woman’s hand for ages, 
the power that lies in intelligent buying? We need pure food laws and 
market inspection. As women are the housekeepers of the world, they 
make the best food shop housekeepers, that is, local market inspectors. 
But with perfect laws and expert inspection, if women buy dirty food the 
merchant will find a way to evade the law and dodge the inspector. The 
impure milk, the unwrapped bread, the infected meat, and fly-contaminated 
food of all kinds will be sold to careless housekeepers The most impor- 
tant thing for every community to do is to decide that it will have no more 
dirty food. The flies must go, the filthy milking shed must go, the food 
shops must be clean and sanitary, the people who handle the food must 
be healthy and clean. You can readily see that the success of this sort of 
campaign depends on numbers. A merchant studies his market. If clean 
food is called for, he will furnish it. If the food shops are not right, it is 
the fault of the careless buyers. 

To my mind, this better buying campaign can best be managed by fit- 
ting your work to local conditions. If you have an active civic organiza- 
tion, club, congress, or city federation, do the work through them. If 


! Monthly Bulletin, Indiana State Board of Health, 17 (1914), No. 3, pp. 29, 30. 
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you have none, organize one. In any case, district the town and hold dis- 
trict meetings, in the school houses if possible, getting all the mothers out. 
Have occasionally a mass meeting when your state or local health officers 
will give you inspiring and helpful talks. Never make the mistake of 
fighting the local health officials. Help them and ask them to help in your 
work. Have instructions to mothers a part of the district meeting. Do 
not be afraid of opening the doors of your organization wide. Remember 
our work of bettering humanity will be most effective when we are in touch 
with those whose needs are greatest. 


JAVA COFFEE HEARING 


A public hearing on the labeling of East Indian coffees was held by 
the Bureau of Chemistry, of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, on June 4. The particular point to be discussed was the 
use of the term “Java.’’ Food Inspection Decision 82 holds that 
under the food and drugs act the term “Java” can be properly ap- 
plied only to coffee grown on the island of Java. Representatives of 
the trade, however, assert that coffee grown on the island of Sumatra, 
is superior to much of that produced in Java, and that since the pub- 
lic has long considered the word “Java” to mean any high grade 
coffee from the East Indies, it is perfectly proper to apply it to the 
Sumatra product also. 


TRY COTTONSEED OIL 


The European war, according to specialists in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, affords the American housewife an op- 
portunity to become better acquainted with a very useful native 
product. “In the year ending June 30, 1913, nearly $40,000,000 
worth of cottonseed products was shipped to Europe in the form of 
cottonseed meal, and oils and fats used for cooking and domestic 
purposes. The latter class of products must now, to a great extent 
at least, be consumed in this country or not at all. 

“Hitherto there has been a widespread belief that cottonseed 
oil was used chiefly to counterfeit or imitiate olive oil. This has 
resulted in a prejudice which has done much to prevent cottonseed 
oil from being judged on its own merits; it is fully as nutritive as 
olive oil, and, on account of its bland flavor, is actually preferred 
by many who have never learned to like olive oil. It lacks, of 
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course, the distinctive olive flavor which many persons find desir- 
able. Italians, indeed, are frequently not satisfied with the flavor 
of the highest grade virgin olive oil, but prefer the thicker, darker, 
fruitier product derived from a second pressing. 

“Tmprovements in the process of manufacture have resulted in 
making the modern cottonseed table product very different today 
from that of even a few years ago.” ‘Those whose decisions against 
it is not very recent are urged to try it again. Its lack of flavor 
lends itself to the use of condiments. A very satisfactory oil can be 
made by the housewife by mixing olive oil and cottonseed oil as 
suggested by Mr. Snyder in the March JourNAL, page 154. 

The difference in price between the two oils has always been great. 
It promises now to be greater than ever. Aside from the small 
bottles called salad oil, whose price is as variable as the labels, the 
price in groceries for standard “cooking oils” made from cotton- 
seed is about 25 cents a quart. This seems to be a fair retail charge 
as we find on inquiry of the Office of Markets, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture that prime winter yellow and summer white 
cotton-seed oil are quoted at 53} cents per gallon in hundred barrel 
or carload lots. The various brands of cottonseed cooking oil as put 
on the market by the different manufacturers are made with these 
refined oils as a base with very little added expense. 


STAIN REMOVAL! 


Character of Stain Reagent Method of Removing 

Fruit Boiling water. Spread stained part over a bowl, pour boiling 
water on it from a height so as to strike the 
stain with force. 


Borax. Borax will assist in removing stubborn stains. 
Javelle (for cottons Use Javelle solution and boiling water in equal 
and linens) quantities and immerse stained portion, 


allowing it to soak a few minutes, then rinse 
thoroughly with boiling water. This is 
best for peach stains, if alcohol fails. 

Borax and ammonia Borax and ammonia used instead of Javelle 


(for woolens, silks which destroys these fabrics and colors. 
and colors) 
Oxalic acid Apply a few drops of oxalic. Rinse well with 
hot water. 





1From Laundering. By L. Ray Balderston, 1914, pp. 43-51. 
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Character of Stain Reagent 
Grass Cold water (without 
soap) 

Molasses 
Alcohol 
Ether 


Grease (oil) 


Machine oil 


Mildew 


Perspiration 


Scorch 


Shoe polish: 
Black 
paste 
Bronze 


Tan 


Warm water and soap 
Javelle (for white cot- 
tons and linens) 
Ether 
Alcohol 
Benzine 


for delicate 
iabrics 


Acetone | in equal 
Benzol { quantities 
Fuller’s earth or chalk 


Cold water and soap 
Turpentine 
Cold water 


Potassium permanga- 
nate and oxalic acid 
(cotton and linen) 

Javelle (cotton and 
linen) 

Soap and water (for 
white washables) 

Javelle water (for cot- 
tons and linens) 

Sodium hydrosulphite 
(for silks and wools) 


Potassium permanga- 
nate and oxalic acid 
Sunlight (for cottons 
and linens only) 
Soap and water 


Lard or grease 

Hydrochloric acid and 
ammonia 

Oxalic acid and am- 
monia 


Method of Removing 
Wash a fresh stain with cold water. 


Rub with molasses, let stand a few minutes. 
Wash out in warm water. 

Alcohol or ether will dissolve the green coloring 
matter, when material cannot be washed. 

Wash in warm water and soap. 

Remove traces of grease stains by bleaching 
with Javelle. 

Apply these reagents with a cloth, preferably of 
the same material, rubbing the stain lightly, 
until all the reagent has evaporated. (These 
reagents are inflammable.) 

Apply as above. 


This may be used without fear of water rings 
appearing, or of changing color. Apply the 
powder to the stain and let stand several 
hours, then brush off lightly. 

Wash in soap and cold water. 

Rub stain with turpentine. 

If the mildew is very fresh, and has not attacked 
the fiber, it will wash out in cold water. 

Apply potassium permanganate, then wash 
with warm water, use oxalic acid and then 
wash, 

Apply Javelle, then wash with hot water. 


Wash in warm water and soap, and if cotton or 
linen, place in sun to dry. 

Use according to directions on white goods given 
above. 

Apply a dilute solution of sodium hydrosulphite 
and wash in water. 

NoTe.—To remove perspiration stains from col- 
ored goods with anything other than soap and 
water, means, in most cases, removing color. 
Re-dyeing is the final remedy. The odor may 
be removed by chloroform. 

Use as for mildew. 


Hang in sunlight, and slight scorch will be re- 
moved. 

Wash in soap and water and place in sun. 

Note.—Scorch on woolens and silks means the 
fiber is destroyed. 


Rub in well, then wash in warm water with soap. 

Use acid and ammonia alternately. Wash with 
soap and warm water. 

Use oxalic acid and ammonia alternately. Then 
wash with soap and warm water. 
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MODEL KITCHEN TO ILLUSTRATE PRINCIPLES! 


A complete kitchen with a real stove, refrigerator, sink, work-table 
and other necessaries was sent by the Office of Home Economics of 
the Department of Agriculture States Relations Service to San Fran- 
cisco for the fair. This kitchen is not a “model” in the sense that 
every housewife is to try to make hers as nearly like it as possible, 
but is rather a composite of many possible model kitchens which is 
designed to illustrate various essential principles of convenient kitchen 
arrangement. 

One general idea emphasized by this kitchen is that the size of 
the ordinary kitchen should be small rather than large if the room is 
to be used only for the preparation of the meals. It should be as 
compact as possible to save traveling back and forth. The stove, 
table, and sink should be as near together as is convenient, and the 
distances to supplies and to the dining room or pantry should be short. 
On the floor of the model room the distances most commonly traveled 
in preparing and serving meals are indicated by straight lines. 

“The fewer ornaments the better in a housewife’s workshop’’ is 
the text of another lesson of this little exhibit. Corners are rounded; 
surfaces are plain; there are few moldings to catch dirt which must 
be removed with so much effort. One feature is a table with legs 
that may be raised or lowered to suit the height of the worker. 

The refrigerator, as it stands, is a composite illustrating several 
kinds. The advantages and disadvantages of each particular lining 
are explained in labels attached. 

A stew kettle is shown in several common materials in the model 
kitchen, but no particular make is recommended. The aim is to 
show sauce pans or kettles made of steel, aluminum, enamelware, cop- 
per, and earthenware, and descriptive labels explain how each mate- 
rial excels in its own way, and what are its disadvantages. 

Samples are shown of the more common floor coverings and wall 
finishes, with labels setting forth the relative merits and drawbacks 
of each. Linoleum and oil cloth have their strong points, and so 
have tinted, painted and undressed wall surfaces. Varnished wall 
paper is good for some purposes, and unvarnished for others. 


! Office of Information, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Any book or periodical mentioned in this department may be obtained through the 
JourNaL or Home Economics if the Journal price is listed. 


The Family and Society. By Joun M. Gittette. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg and Company, 1914, pp. 164. $0.50. 


This little book, which is one of the National Social Science Series edited 
by Frank L. McVey, Ph.D., President of the University of North Dakota, 
is an attempt to furnish the reader, within brief compass, some knowledge 
concerning the history and present conditions of the family as a social 
institution. The opening chapter discusses The Functions of the Family in 
its relation to the social group and seeks to make plain why the monogamic 
family “is the best agency to renew society .’ This ap- 
pears to the critic to be the best chapter of the book. Then follow discus- 
sions of the Origin of the Family and the Evolution of the Family in which 
the various forms of family organization, polygamous, polyandrous and 
monogamous, are briefly sketched with the causes which operated to pro- 
duce them. The reader is then somewhat abruptly introduced to a con- 
sideration of Current Conditions Affecting the Family. The problems of 
divorce, the declining birth-rate, the postponement of marriage, the social 
evil, all receive frank and on the whole accurate treatment so far as space 
permits. Finally, there comes a chapter on the Biological Phases of Sex 
which would logically seem to belong at the beginning rather than at the 
close of the work. But the author here raises the question whether or 
not “the family is a purely biological matter, whether it has arisen solely 
for the convenience of the mating of the sexes, or whether it has other 
promoting causes.”’ And he feels that the earlier chapters of his book 
“furnish data for arriving at a conclusion relative to this question,” al- 
though, curiously enough, this material is not drawn upon. Instead the 
reader is introduced to the views of Geddes and Thomson, Lester F. Ward, 
Davenport and others concerning the origin and function of sex, the na- 
ture of sex differences and the question of sex determination. 

This would seem to be a sufficiently comprehensive program. But 
when it is understood that these important and difficult themes aredis- 
posed of within the limits of a small, duodecimo volume of 155 pages, the 
critic may well ask himself whether such a work does not ruthlessly sacri- 
fice thoroughness to comprehensiveness. 
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A good feature of the book is its attempt to give a solution for each of 
the evils attacking modern family life—but here again the brevity of treat- 
ment militates against the force of the statements. The wisdom of con- 
fidently presenting figures concerning the prevalence of the social evil and 
of the diseases which it spreads may well be questioned in view of the fact 
that the leaders in the social hygiene movement are themselves already 
skeptical concerning not only the accuracy of these figures but their cura- 
tive value. 

Perhaps the above criticism has made clear enough the conviction of the 
critic that Dr. Gillette’s book, although readable and interesting in parts, 
is hardly a satisfactory discussion of a very large, complex, and difficult 
subject. It can hardly do more than serve as an introduction to a more 
thorough study. 


Women Workers in Seven Professions. A survey of their economic condi 
tions and prospects. Edited for the Studies Committee of the Fabian 
Women’s Group. By Epitn J. Mortey. London: George Routledge 
and Sons, Limited; New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1914, pp. 
318. $2. 


This volume is the outgrowth of lectures and discussions by English 
women engaged in the professions described and is part of an organized 
attempt to set forth the present economic condition of women in England. 
The professions discussed are teaching, medicine (including surgery and 
dentistry), nursing (including midwifery and massage), the work of sani- 
tary inspectors and health visitors, of women in the civil service, as clerks 
and secretaries, and on the stage. Numerically, the teaching profession 
is the most important and the section devoted to it contains various subdi- 
visions on work in different grades of institutions and on special work in 
gymnastics and domestic subjects. The last topic covers 17 pages which 
give much specific information regarding the present attitude of the public 
toward the subject, the training offered by different schools, and the posi- 
tions and salaries available to trained workers in this field. The introduc- 
tion of the Home Economics subjects into the school and especially into 
the university curriculum has been slow in England as in this country, 
slower perhaps because the entire system of education for girls and women 
is less developed there than here. Various polytechnic and teachers’ train- 
ing schools (corresponding to our technical and normal schools) offer two 
or three year courses, but the study of the specific scientific problems re- 
lated to the home and the correlation of these to general social and eco- 
nomic problems receive even less attention in institutions of university 
grade than in this country. King’s College for Women, London Univer- 
sity, is the only one which so far has introduced a course planned distinctly 
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along these lines. The three years’ work there offered consists mainly of 
the usual academic courses in science, but during the third year these are 
directed to the study of food, cooking utensils, cleansing agents, textiles, 
household bacteriology, etc. One day a week throughout the course is 
devoted to practical work in cooking and housewifery. Two years’ study 
of ordinary economics is required and also one year in the economics of the 
household. Students are encouraged to remain for a fourth year of special 
work. Like corresponding courses in this country, this innovation is sub- 
jected to double criticism; on the one hand, the science is called too ele- 
mentary, and on the other, the practical work is considered insufficient. 
It is believed, however, that it will prove well-adapted to the present re- 
quirements for teachers. The better positions now call for more scientific 
training than is given by most schoolsof domestic arts,and more practical 
skill than can be obtained by the ordinary university science courses. 

One of the chief difficulties with this branch of teaching at present is the 
lack of uniform requirements in different schools, but it is believed that this 
will adjust itself in time, particularly with an increased number of teachers 
trained to understand the relations of the practical to the scientific and 
economic aspects of the subject. The salaries paid to teachers of domestic 
arts are similar to those in other linesof teaching; allof them run lower than 
corresponding ones in this country. 


Journal for Housewives and Woman’s Life. A. Gobenoff, Editor. A 
Russian journal devoted to women’s interests. 


Further proof of how wide-spread is the present interest in questions of 
Home Economics is given by this Russian periodical. It is published 
every other week, sells for fifteen kopecks (about nine cents) a copy, 
and is said to have a large circulation. It includes practical articles 
and suggestions on all phases of home life, such as hygiene, education 
of children, cooking, garment making, embroidery, etc., and a more 
abstract section in which books are reviewed and various matters of inter- 
est to women and their position in society are commented on. Its supple- 
ments include such things as paper patterns, blanks for household book- 
keeping, translations from the well-known French women’s paper Femina, 
and monthly booklet of stories, pictures, plays, etc., for children of different 
ages. 


Sunday Evenings at Catherine’s (Chez Catherine Ménagére). By A. VINCENT 
AND MLLE. Bat. Paris: Librairie Hachette et Cie, 1914, pp. v + 313, 
figs. 300. 


This book, which belongs to Hachette’s School and Family Library series 
and which is intended for French school-girls and housekeepers, is a col- 
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lection of useful facts held together by a very slender thread of fiction. 
Catherine, the owner and keeper of a prosperous farm, is described as gath- 
ering her neighbors together at her house on Sunday evenings and persuad- 
ing the village school] mistress, the local doctor, or the mayor of the com- 
mune to give them simple talks about house furnishings, foods, hygiene, 
the care of babies, home and public sanitation, etc. Some of the theories 
advanced might not be considered indisputable in all scientific circles and 
the chapter on alcoholic beverages smacks a little of the over-ardent re- 
former, esecially if judged by its illustrations of diseased organs and drink- 
ing bouts. But on the whole, the book contains a large amount of useful 
information presented in a readable and systematic way and discussed 
with more common sense and practical understanding of rural conditions 
than one ordinarily meets in print. Incidentally, it gives what to the for- 
eigner are interesting details of how laundry work is done on a French farm, 
what are considered progressive arrangements for the bath-room in a house 
where there is no running water, what kinds of pots and pans are held to 
be indispensable, how a French baby is dressed and cared for, etc. Com- 
pared with the pictures in most American books of similar purpose, the 
quality of some of those here given seems rather crude, but they at least 
have the virtue of illustrating more accurately than do some more decora- 
tive ones. 


Financing the Wage-Earner’s Family. By Scotr Neartnc. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch, 1913, pp. 171, figs. 8. $1.25. Bymail ofthe Journal, 
$1.35. 


This book is an attempt to bring into comparison available figures upon 
the incomes of wage-earners in the United States and reliable estimates 
of the cost of maintaining a fair standard of living. 

In the matter of the cost of living, the writer estimates that between 
$450 and $650, according to locality, is necessary to maintain a minimum 
standard for an average family consisting of father, mother, and 3 children 
under 14. This provides only for the barest necessities—food, clothing, 
and shelter —and not for school books nor for the expenses attending illness 
or death. 

The cost of a fair standard of living is estimated to be from $700 to $750 
for a family of average size, in the individual towns of eastern United 
States, and $100 more in cities—significant figures from the writer’s point 
of view, since he estimates that three-fourths of the males in the United 
States are earning less than that amount. 

The author urges that local comparisons between wages and the cost of 
living be made, and for those who wish to undertake such studies his book 
with its ample bibliographical notes will serve as a guide. 
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The Annual Report of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America for 1914, issued by the National Office at 105 East 22d Street, New 
York City, contains a special report of the Commission on family life on 
“the lax relations of the church and home.” It criticizes the church for 
the limited influence it exerts over family life. It speaks of the lack of 
religious unity often present in the modern American family by which 
members of the family attend different churches according to their indi- 
vidual choice; it deprecates the modern lack of authority in the home, and 
the fact that the church has failed to hold heads of families to strict observ- 
ance of their duty towards the family in respect to religion. It urges that 
ministers in solemnizing marriages should urge the parties to emphasize 
religion in the home life, and the responsibilities of parents for the religious 
instruction of children, and the “important offices of religion in the home, 
as saying grace at meals, the performance of the family worship, and the 
quiet instruction of children in the fundamental truth of religion.” “The 
church must have the family if it is to have the world.” 


The History of the Dwelling-House and Its Future. By R. E. THompson. 
Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1914, pp. 172. 
$1. By mail of the Journal, $1.08. 


This little book surveys briefly the development of the house from the 
primitive tree house and cave dwelling to the modern types, and fore- 
casts possible future developments in the constructions of dwellings, sani- 
tary systems and streets, and in codéperative arrangements for household 
tasks. The most unusual part of the discussion is perhaps that which 
deals with the old hall (skali) of the Scandinavian races. This has recently 
been studied by Norwegian ethnologists from whose writings the author 
draws much of his material. It may be questioned whether this Scandi- 
navian form of dwelling affected the development of the house among the 
peoples of western Europe as much as the author believes. Nevertheless, 
his discussion of it is interesting and is especially valuable because so little 
has been written on this particular phase of the subject in the standard 
English books on the history of dwellings. 


The Lighting Book. By F. Laurent Gopinez. New York: McBride, 
Nast and Company, 1913, pp. 109. $1.25. By mail of the Journal, 
$1.35. 


Here we have a successful effort to treat an important but rarely discussed 
subject from a non-technical viewpoint. The layman in reading these 
few pages is given a new appreciation of artistic lighting effects—and more, 
suggestions for making domestic improvements in an inexpensive way. 
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The author truly accomplishes his purpose to bring “home 
a greater appreciation for those comforts and pleasures which artificial 
light has to bestow.” 

Emphasis is laid upon the value of indirect lighting with opaque reflect- 
ors, of inclosing globes of opaque glass, and of amber gelatine films for sub- 
duing the glare of the modern incandescent bulb and gas mantle. The 
half-tone prints and line diagrams, showing the comparative lighting effects 
of various types of inclosing shades and reflectors in reference to shape, 
size and material, bespeak a careful selection on the part of the author. 

Toward the close of the discussion, in the chapter entitled Light in the 
Home, a summary of the many suggestions and corrections treated con- 
sists in a trip through the home “applying our knowledge of lighting tech- 
nique wherever it can serve us best in creating an atmosphere of attrac- 
tion and repose.” 


How to Save Money. By N. C. Fow er, Jr. 2d edition. Chicago: A’ 
C. McClurg and Company, 1912, pp. 282. $1. 


This book will be a distinct help to teachers of the household budget 
who are interested in the saving and investment factor in household fi- 
nance, The introductory chapters urging the need of saving may be a 
little extreme, but the individual chapters dealing with insurance bonds, 
mortgages, stocks, banks, etc., give useful concrete material. 


Students’ Accounts. By Edith C. Fleming. Ithaca, N. Y.: Dept. of Home 
Economics (Cornell University), 1913. $0.50. By mail of the Journal, 
$0.54. 

An account book with pages ruled for bank account, receipts and expendi- 
tures with the following subdivision of expenditures—board, lodging, fees- 
dues, books, transportation, clothing, laundry, medicine, toilet articles, 
outside interests, sundry items. 


Household Accounts. By Edith C. Fleming. Ithaca, N. Y.: Dept. of Home 
Economics (Cornell University), 1914. $0.75. By mail of the Journal, 
$0.85. 


An account book with pages ruled for bank, cash, produce and charge 
accounts and expenditures with the following subdivisions of expenditures— 
shelter, food, clothing, and miscellaneous, space being allowed in each of 
these for further subdivision. 

















NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


National Conference of Charities at Baltimore. The key-note of the 
conference was struck by Mrs. Glenn in the presidential address, A Prelude 
to Peace. She did not talk war issues; she did not even try to foretell 
its time of closing or its after effects. Her theme was this: that whatever 
the causes and whatever the obvious results, it is our business as social 
workers and as Americans to be ready to offer to Europe the real sources 
of strength for recuperation. These sources of strength lie in the restora- 
tion of normal family life, in the ability to return to the ordinary operations 
of daily business, in the education of the next generation for the big tasks 
before them, in the ability of the average man to stand up to the drud- 
gery of the day’s job and to retain his grip on the better things of life with- 
out the stimulus of brass bands and spectacular events, and in the readi- 
ness to sink differences and to forget them. 

The Conference program sounded this note: that social workers are en- 
gaged in a war on destructive social conditions; that the general cause is 
bigger than the partioular work of any organization or individual; that we 
must look at the field as a whole and work for the entire social program 
rather than for the pre-eminence of our own little function. 

Social workers have learned to become strategists and to plan broadly 
for the future. This was shown in the discussions of the unemployment 
situation. Out of the turmoil of last winter, the inevitable disruption of 
regularity, and perhaps of standards, has come a planning for the future in 
a bigger way than ever before. Remedies were suggested for the indus- 
trial displacements of the present period and even for the displacement 
which will probably follow the close of the war, in an ascending scale, as 
follows: preparation for adequate relief, of course; public “made work;” 
coéperating national, state and city labor exchanges; dove-tailing of in- 
dustries with alternating busy and dull seasons; regularization of indus- 
tries within themselves; education of the market away from the vagaries 
of fashion and demand which make for rushes and lay-offs; illness insur- 
ance; unemployment insurance. 

The breadth of planning which characterized the Conference was well 
shown in the state-wide program submitted by the committee on children. 
This advocated a state board with adequate provision by means of institu- 
tions and “out-patient” work for all four groups of unfortunate children, 
namely, dependents, delinquents, defectives and neglected. 
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Further suggestions toward a “community plan” of child protection 
embraced not only children who are dependent or delinquent or neglected, 
but all normal children below the poverty line. Proper infant care was 
urged as a necessary check on infant mortality. It was urged that nurses 
should be provided capable of giving scientific infant care and that the 
milk supply should be safeguarded. 

The Baltimore exhibit especially prepared for this Conference threw 
much new light on this question of medical inspection. For instance, the 
exhibit made it clear that 70 per cent of the repetition of grades, common 
among school children in Baltimore, could be saved by closer attention to 
poor eye-sight, bad hearing, enlarged tonsils, malnutrition and nervous 
troubles. 40,000 children of this class are now neglected because of the 
inadequate school inspection force. 

The importance of medical inspection among school boys, its relation to 
education, health and delinquency, may be judged from the very humane 
things done by the medical inspection department, in spite of its limita- 
tions. “The medical examiners inspect the children, assisted by the nurses, 
and the follow-up work is done by the nurses. They give health talks in 
the various classes; visit many of the homes, instructing mothers as to 
general health of children; give treatments in schools and do nursing in 
homes; and also take children to dispensaries for treatment when their 
parents are unable to do so.” What community can afford to do less for 
its boys and girls? 

Other helpful measures urged at the Conference were industrial train- 
ing, agricultural revival, a constructive immigration policy, the further 
reduction in the number of child workers of the land, reduction of exces- 
sive working hours, and the constructive care of the unemployable. 

The Conference was not without its lesson in humility. One speaker 
asserted that social work is not a profession; that the social worker is not 
so much an expert as he is an expert go-between to corral experts upon 
case problems. This criticism was wholesome, because it set a standard of 
professional training which, it is hoped, will become more and more recog- 
nized in the selection of workers in both private and public fields. 

As a whole the Conference was best because of (1) the unity of its care- 
fully planned program; (2) the emphasis on public responsibility; (3) the 
recognition on the part of the public group of the prime necessity of high 
standards of efficiency; (4) the attention given to broad community plans 
and preventive measures; (5) the sane conservatism of the remedies pro- 
posed; (6) the harmony of feeling among groups of workers; (7) and the 
indefinable inspirational quality of the whole thing which cannot be spread 
on paper and which cannot be realized unless one were there to feel it. 

The forty-third Conference will meet at Indianapolis next year. Its 
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officers, as elected are: President, Rev. Father Francis H. Gavisk, member 
of the Board of State Charities, Indianapolis; First Vice-President, James 
F. Jackson, Cleveland; Second Vice-President, Dr. James T. Gilmour, 
Toronto; Third Vice-President, Miss Minnie F. Low, Chicago; General 
Secretary and Treasurer, William T. Cross, Chicago. 


The Southern Mountain Workers Conference was held at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, April 20-22. John C. Campbell, of Asheville, North Carolina, 
Secretary of the Southern Highland Division, Russell Sage Foundation, was 
chairman. Among those present and taking part in the discussions were 
Commissioner of Education, P. P. Claxton, President and Mrs. W. G. 
Frost of Berea College, Kentucky, Miss Katherine Pettit, and the secre- 
taries of the mission boards of many religious societies maintaining schools 
in the mountain district. 

The tendency of all schools and settlements in the “South Atlantic 
Highland” is away from sectarianism, although they hold a high standard, 
meeting the religious nature of the people. 

Agriculture and household arts adapted to the mountain conditions re- 
ceive some attention in all these schools. Bulletin 595, U. S. Bureau of 
Education, pp. 84-93 gives a valuable chapter on Feasibility of Adapting 
the Folk Highland Schools to American Conditions. 


Exhibit for Richards Memorial Fund. A contribution of $25 to the 
Richards Memorial Fund was the result of an exhibit and sale in the House- 
hold Art department of the State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

The exhibit included both modern and antique productions from the 
fingers of women, civilized and uncivilized. Baskets, pottery, leather ar- 
ticles, hand and machine weavings, needle work, old and new, in garments, 
embroideries, rare laces, and samplers. A fine collection of costumes dat- 
ing back to the early 1800’s was a much enjoyed feature. These were 
placed beside gowns made in the department displaying fashions not unlike 
parts of the earlier costumes. 

Another feature of the exhibit was a wonderful collection of woven ar- 
ticles and baskets sent from Berea College, Kentucky. ‘These represented 
the work of the women in mountain homes and stood well beside many 
articles from Colonial times which were on display. 

The sale included afternoon tea, candy, table-decorations and favors; 
boutonnieres, and articles from the Berea exhibit. 

The Household Arts department feel that the inspiration gained by the 
young women in the department as well as the worthy objects, the E. H. 
Richards’ Fund, and the State Home Economics Association made the ef- 
fort well worth while. 
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Michigan Home Economics Association. The Executive Committee 
of the State Home Economics Association met at the State Agricultural 
College, East Lansing, Michigan, on Saturday, April 24 to discuss the next 
annual meeting of the association. This will be held as a section of the 
State Teachers’ Association at Saginaw the latter part of October. It was 
decided to take as our general subject, The relation of elementary and sec- 
ondary education in Home Economics to that in the Normal Schools, Col- 
leges, and Universities. Miss Abby L. Marlatt is to give the principal 
address of the meeting. 


The Home Economics Association of Philadelphia. The Association 
worked out its winter plans with great success. ‘The evening class in die- 
tetics at Drexel Institute showed great interest and enthusiasm both by 
the attendance and the work done. 

The last lecture on the Budget was postponed until April, in order that 
actual budgets might be collected by members of the class. Very com- 
plete schedules were printed in order to secure definite information from 
which a general budget could be made up. Work was done among families 
of moderate means and well-to-do incomes, as this field is one that has 
been neglected. We hope that this work may prove of definite value. 

Miss Winslow’s lecture classes on Nutrition were helpful for those who 
could not give the time to the laboratory work. The topics discussed were 
as follows, two being taken up in an evening: The fuel value of foods as 
expressed in calories; The fuel requirements of individuals; The fats and 
carbohydrates in food and their digestion; The various proteins and their 
relative values; The ash constituents in our food and their utilization in 
the body; Metabolism; The food requirements of infants and young chil- 
dren; The diet of school children; The food requirement of adults; Diets in 
diseases. 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. The work of this Associa- 
tion since the 1914 meeting has been the preparation of a syllabus on Home 
Economics to be used in the public schools of the state. It is now ready 
for publication, having been delayed by certain changes found advisable 
by the committee in charge of the work. 

The 1915 meeting was held at the Industrial Institute and College, 
Columbus, March 4-7. The first session was given to a consideration of 
recent progress in the home—especially in the Mississippi home. In the 
other sessions, lectures, five minute talks and discussions centered about 
home industries, home sanitation, home furnishing, and the social activi- 
ties of the home and community. 
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Home Economics Day. The Home Economics Department of the 
North Dakota State Agricultural College observed Thursday, December 3, 
1914,as Memorial Day for Mrs. Ellen H. Richards. At the suggestion of 
Miss Stoner, Dean of the Department, the faculty granted the young 
women of the college a half holiday. All laboratories, lecture and 
class-rooms in Ceres Hall were opened to the faculty and students of the 
college and to the citizens of Fargo, North Dakota, and Moorhead, Minne- 
sota. An interesting program was given to an appreciative audience 
in the Little Country Theatre, in the Administration Building. It con- 
sisted of music, quotations from the works of Ellen H. Richards, and 
talks on Xenophon, Katherine Beecher, Count Rumford, Elien H. 
Richards and the memorial fund. 

A large number of college people and citizens of Fargo and Moorehead 
attended the meeting and visited the Department to see the educational 
exhibits in the laboratories and other class rooms. 

Miss Bessie E. Taylor, Instructor in Domestic Art, had charge of the 
textile, millinery and dressmaking exhibits in the domestic art rooms. 
Miss Stoner, Dean of the Department, and Miss Geraldine Hadley, In- 
structor in Domestic Science, were in charge of the exhibits in house-plan- 
ning, household management, household budgets, dietetics,and food work. 

Miss Iva Neumann, Instructor in Home Economics, assisted by young 
women in the high school and homemakers classes, was in charge of the 
Home Economics dining room, where dainty refreshments were served to 
all the visitors. The dining room was artistically decorated with flowers 
and ferns and the tea was served in Japanese style. 

Contributions received on Home Economics Day and the donations from 
the Young Woman’s Auxiliary Section of the Fine Arts Club, of which Miss 
Stoner is director, amounted to $15.00 for the Memorial Fund. 

The department is planning to have an exhibit next December in con- 
nection with the Home Economics Day Program. 


Kansas Home Economics Association. The association is at work 
upon the formation of a unified course in Domestic Science and Art for 
use in the high schools throughout the state. This work has been put in 
charge of a standing committee whose chairman is Mrs. Mary Pierce 
VanZile, Dean of Home Economics, Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. It is hoped that the work will be completed before 
the next annual meeting. 

A new line of work that has been started in the extension field is the 
“Dressmaking Schools.” One of these “schools” has already been held 
in a county-seat townof 2000. The school covered a week, beginning each 
day at 9.00 and closing at 5.30 with a short intermission at noon time. It 
was self-supporting, the members each paying a sufficient fee to make it 
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so. The class was limited in number to thirty. The full number was en- 
rolled and a list of seventy names was on the waiting list. In addition to 
attending lectures and witnessing demonstrations by the teachers each day 
each woman was allowed to bring material from her home and was aided 
in designing and making a dress for herself. Of course, all materials and 
kinds of costumes were represented. The school was in charge of Miss 
Frances Brown and Mrs. Bessie Birdsall, Professor of Domestic Art, and 
was under the auspices of the Kansas State Agricultural College through 
the Extension Division. The school was an unqualified success and the 
College hopes to hold many others along the same line in the future. 


Alabama Home Economics Association. The Home Economics Con- 
ference held at the Alabama Girls Technical Institute, Montevallo, 
Alabama, January 28-30, resulted in a permanent organization to be 
known as the Alabama Home Economics Association. The office of this 
association wil] be at the Alabama Girls Technical Institute, Montevallo, 


Alabama. 


Courses at Teachers College. A course in Accounting and Office 
Management for Institutions has been given at Teachers College under 
the direction of Prof. C. T. Macfarlane, who is controller for the College. 
This course includes the discussion of the making of budgets for institu- 
tions, and such topics as overhead expenses, etc., allied to this. It 
includes the preparation of statements and reports, and various systems 
used in efficient administration. 

A revision of plans for practice work for students in the Institution De- 
partment of Teachers College has been made for next year. The course is 
to be called “Institutional Housekeeping” and includes four phases of field 
work: 

(a) Observation in different types of institutions in the city, including 
hospitals, clubs, dormitories, Y. W. C. A., etc; (b) Practice work in the 
housekeeping departments of Whittier Hall; (c) Practical work in the 
Horace Mann Lunch Room and other cafeterias; (d) Field work in connec- 
tion with the public school lunch rooms in New York City. 

Besides this field work students have six other courses in Institution 
Management: 

(a) Institution laundering; (b) Institution furnishings and supplies (rugs, 
bedding, linen, etc.); (c) Institution food departments; (d) Institution 
planning (dormitories and hospitals as types); (e) Institution accounting; 
(f) Principles of organization for institution homes. 

A large number of graduate courses are offered now at Teachers Coilege. 
These include a number for students wishing to do advanced work in ad- 
ministrative problems. They include investigations along economic lines; 
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advanced problems in accounting for institutions; and surveys, studies and 
work related to other specialized fields in administration. These may be 
taken in the form of a practicum, meeting with the instructor at stated 
times for discussion not in regular class room work. 


Santa Barbara Normal School. The State Normal School of Manual 
Arts and Home Economics has a school yearof fifty out of fifty-two weeks. 
No course is completed in less than ten months but arrangements are made 
to receive students in June, August, November, January and April. Ad- 
mission is granted to both men and women who can meet the entrance 
requirements. The courses offered are: Home Economics, including do- 
mestic science and art, institution management, and dietetics for nurses; 
Applied Arts; Manual Arts; Industrial Arts; Physical Training. No tui- 
tion is charged but there is a nominal fee for laboratory and for materials. 

The Normal School is also cooperating with the Bureau of Corres- 
pondence Instruction of the University of Washington to serve the 
homemakers of the State. 

The building is unusual in its beauty and its interior arrangement. It is 
200 feet square with cloisters 15 feet deep, rooms 30 feet wide, and court 
95 by 120 feet. 

For exterior view see frontispiece, and for style of architecture see page 
345. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. One of the most striking 
features of the work of the summer quarter at George Peabody College for 
Teachers was the Demonstration School for Nashville boys and girls. It 
continued through ten weeks, beginning Monday, June 14, with one session 
daily, except Saturdays , from 8.30 to 12 o’clock. No tuition was charged 
except for the kindergarten. The number in each class room was limited 
to twenty-five. 

This department of the summer quarter was a complete elementary 
school of eight grades, with each class room in charge of a teacher of 
thorough training and experience. 

The plan for the Peabody summer school for Nashville boys and girls 
received the hearty endorsement of Superintendent J. J. Keyes, of the city 
schools, who agreed to a full recognition of credit given. Pupils making 
satisfactory records throughout the ten weeks will be given a half year’s 
credit in the Nashville schools. 


Novel Rural School. The Wisconsin Journal of Education gives the 
following report of a rural school in Wisconsin: 

The visitor at the Mendota Beach school is impressed with the large 
opportunity for individual self-expression. Many things are going on 
at the same time, yet all in perfect order. Near the front of the room 
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sits one pupil busy with the typewriter. Close by is a girl at a sewing 
table. Another is stitching on the machine. At the rear of the room 
is one of the older girls conducting a primary reading class. One boy is 
putting a language lesson on the blackboard; another is sweeping the 
hall. The teacher herself is hearing a recitation, and yet there is no con- 
fusion, no disorder; everybody is at work—everybody attending to his 
own business. 

The home is asked to reinforce the instruction of the school by report- 
ing to the teacher on the home work assigned to each individual pupil, 
for it is at home that the projects in manual training and domestic science 
are worked out. This interests the parents in the work of the school and 
enhances its value enormously. The visitors’ register reveals the names 
of practically all the mothers in the district; some of them many times, 
as well as the names of their relatives and friends. 

The overcrowded program is no bogy to thisteacher. Each pupil has 
a program of his own which he follows independently of everybody else. 
That it takes an exceptional teacher to carry out such a complex program 
without confusion goes without saying, but Miss Wyman has “turned 
the trick” and she insists that it is easier to do than to follow out a formal 
program because she has the assistance of every pupil in the school. The 
“coercion of the group’’ comes into play because the one who disturbs 
this program disturbs every individual pupil in the school. 

Calls are coming from all over the country for particulars concerning 
this school and its methods of operation. A descriptive pamphlet giving 
Miss Wyman’s story of the work may be had by addressing Mr. Earnest 
Warner, Madison, Wis., who is clerk of the school board in the Mendota 
Beach district and to whom a large amount of the credit is due for making 


this novel venture a success. 


Ionia Public Schools. The plan being tried in the Ionia, Michigan, 
schools for the lunch hour is as follows: 

About twenty-five or thirty girls come to the high school who live too 
far away to go home to lunch. A class in cookery is offered at the noon 
hour which will be elective. The student will have one unit of credit for 
a full year’s work. Each lesson will be one and a half hours Jong, and 
the girls will cook in pairs, each pair cooking two recipes. A small fee 
will be charged and no choice of foods allowed in the luncheon. 

It is hoped that practical work can be done and that the venture will 


be a success. 


A Correction. In the April JouRNAL a mistake was made in reporting 
Miss Clara Youngs as head of the domestic science department of the 
Milledgeville (Ga.) Normal School. That position is held by Miss Eda 
Lord Murphy, and Miss Youngs is an instructor. 








